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appearance of ‘ Chantilly’ will excite the curiosity of all who watch 
with interest the progress of this delightful branch of author-craft. 
The name Chantilly has nothing to do with the contents of the book; 








BITBRALVBB, SC. 


MADRIGAL. but, as we aseribe the honour of its invention to Mr. Bull—to whose ear | 

. it doubtless sounded pretty, and novel-like, and young-lady-ish,—we | 
From the Spanish. suppose it must pass. The first tale in the series, and in pretension—but | 
\ When stars bedeck the azure sky, perhaps the last in merit,—is called ‘ D’Espignrc,’ and relatés to the time | 


And shine the sparkling gems cf night, 
Oh, Lady! oft I wish to sigh, 

Aud wander near thy chamber light, 
Whose faintly glowing ray discloses 
The spot where innocence reposes. 


ot the coalition between Henry of Navarre and Henry of Valois—that | 
is to say, (for our author gives no dates,) to the year 1589. ‘The character | 
of the latter prince is either not well understood, or not well explained. 
He is here represented as a miere fop and milksop—haunted, occa- 
sionally, by the idea of a necessary murder, to which he had been ac- 
cessary. Henry IL]. was, in reality, one of the most detestable villains 
of his time—cruel and treacherous, yet devout—sunk in low debauchery, 
and lost alike to shame and honour. As for Henri Quatre, be is one of 
those “ spirits,” to whom we have alluded, summoned, apparently, for 
no other purpose than to form a figure in the piece—in which he certainly 
cuts no figure. 

But although we think there is room for improvement in the historical | 
parts of this historical romance, the romantic are managed so ably and | 
interestingly, that we are ready to forgive all the rest. The hero D'Es- | 
pignac has a good deal of the gloomy dignity of Ravenswood ; and, alto- | 
gether, the tale reminds us touchingly of one of the most admirable fic- | 
tions in the language, ‘ The Bride of Lammermuir.’ 

The second tale, called, ‘ The Page,’ belongs to a more remote era, 
in which history is a dark shadow, ohere the phantasms of the imagina- | 
tion may reign undisturbed by facts, or other “stubborn things.” We 
are carried back to the time of Charlemagne, and hear anew 


And, when the smiling moonbeams play, 
In silver radiance on thy bower, 
In loneliness I pensive stray, 
To worship there its fairest lower; 
And hope so sweet a rose as thee, 
May ever bloom for one like me. 





But still thy image is the shrine 
Where all my musings fondly dwell; 
Yet strange, this wayward heart of mine 
To thee can ue’er its failings tell ; 
And though ’twould dare a host in fight, 
It trembles in a Lady's sight. 


Then happy be thy hour of rest, 

Though hopeless still my breast must swell 
For one, within whose gentle breast 

tesides each grace I love so well; 
Though, chance, my only doom may be 
To love and to despair for thee. 


— the blast of that dread born 

On Fontatabian echoes borne, 
Which to King Charles did tell, 

That Roland brave and Oliver, 

‘ With every paladin and peer, 

SONG. On Roncesvalies fell. 





Here’s to thee, my Scottish lassie! here’s a hearty health to thee Cledomir the Brave, and his cousin Robert the Red, are returning home 
“oe ‘a7 C5 ht, thy f so light, and thy step so frm end free: after along absence, from the unsuccessful wars of the great Charles, 
i pepe eg vt ~ he, Boy dell th : sehen wees th "| As they approach the castle of the former, a black banner is obser- 
ed = oe sehais 4 “Ee bfal - se thas Be pated of thy face | Ved streaming from the tower, surmounted by a bleeding heart, the cog. 
For ey guilel . l Aeoees — sel : incere vet sweet as « cold can be, | Hizauce of Robert, who is supposed by the fatnily to be dead; and our | 
For oy rare age nee heme qn oe nere'éa hearty health to thee! truvellars onter the gate, somewhat startled by the omen. Among their | 
EMTS Gi i REE eh ~ retique, is & Saracen page. who appears to have drawn upon himself, the 

| Here's to thee, my Scottish lassie !—though my glow of youth is o'er; 


deadly hatred of Robert —» Rarpe rackless, and desperate adventurer, 
And I, as once I felt and dream’d, must feel and dream no more ; to whom his cousin Clodomir is blindly atuwtued wy che ~ af 


* = mf heedalt 
: : sn > ee i: vib Tew , tie, it eye 
] th all its frosts and storms, has chill’d my soul at | consanguinity, and early association. The page returns | 

—— een ; d the knight, with a sturdy and observant glance, under which the eyes of 

' i < routl ie i ; . 2m to quail. } 
d genius, with the foodful looks of youtiful friendship past ; the latter seem to q J : 
Thos my path is dark and lonely, now, o'er this world’s dreary sea— | The habitual gloom of Robert de epens, after his retorn, into sullen- 
Here's a health, my Scottish lassie! here's a hearty healthto thee! | ness; and Blanche, the wife of C lodomir, as she gages on his ominous | 
. P f brow, feels reviving within her certain dark suspicions, w hich are care- 
Here's to thee, my Scottish lassie a. a tbat _ ut ae | fully fostered by the page. Blanche at length is terrified, even for the | 
Is thine eye so bright, thy form so light. and thy step so firma Fees | life of her lord; and when he goes forth to hunt in the forest, passes the | 
Though thou with cold and careless a W ilt ne me by, | interval, till his return, inan agony of apprehension. 

Unconscious of my swelling heart, and of my wistlul eye ; One day, she sees him as usual, sally out with his retinne to the chase 

Though thou wilt wed some Highland love, nor waste one thought | but Robert is not of the party. While speculating on this circumstance 











On me, : . ‘ with the page, as they stand at the window, the gloomy knight is ob- 
Here’s a health, my Scottish lassie! here's a hearty health to thee served riding out of the court alone, and unarmed, except with his dagger 
Here's to thee, my Scottish lassie! when I meet thee in the throng | recognized by the young pe ny as _ SB pcan de J awherwe « 
Of merry youths and maidens, dancing lightsomely along, ing in the sun of an immense ruby, with which the hilt ts : — : a | 
I'll dream away an hour or twain, still gazing on thy form, Neither Robert nor bis cousin return at the usual time, and Blanche is 
As it flashes through the baser crowd, like lightning through a sterm |; almost distracted with alarm ; but at length, the wend knight is seen 
And [, perhaps, shall touch thy hand, and sbare thy looks of glee, re-entering the gate, his steed covered with foam, anc ——— strange 

d fa ce, my Scottish lassie! dance a giddy dance with thee. agitation. At this sight, the caution of the lady deserts her, anc she taxes 
am nipeaieigee . him with the murder of her lord. The charge is heard with indignation ; 
Robert assures her that his consin is near at hand; and the lady, with 
her young son, whom she dares not trust out of her sight, and ac- 
companied by the page, rides forth to meet her husband. 

She meets him not; she is attacked by the banditti of the forest, and 
robbed of her child. The page gallantly rides in pureuit, and, favoured 
by the inequalities of the a up wvod wes eo wee ~ - 

’ s ish lassie !'—in my sad and lonely hours possession of the prize—engages 1im—rescues t ve hoy—and, by a fert o 
The thought of thao ee map mond 0 tha breath of distant flowers ;— | desterity, gets possession of his enemy's dagger. be Ao we hen out 
Like the music that enchants mine ear, the sights that bless mine eye, ~ aoe qngeer, a. s y ener am had attracted his observation, as 
ike the verdure of the meadow, like the azare of the sky, it glittered inthe hand of Robert! — ; 
rs a rainbow in the evening, like the blossoms on the tree, Mighty was the rage of Clodomir, when, on 3 —— he a e 
Is the thought, my Scottish lassie! is the lonely thought of thee. |the outrage that had been attempted. He himself had been « earns 
0 7 | by a scuffle with the banditti; and his indignation had been increased 
Here's tu thee, my Scottish lassie!—though my muse must soon be | tenfold, by the resemblance which one of them had dared to exhibit, as | 
dumb ihe fled, fo bis cousin Robert! No remarks upon this circumstance | 
(For graver thoughts and duties, with my graver years, are come,) | could awaken suspicion in his generous breast; but when he heard the | 


Hero's to thee, my Scottish lassie !—I shall think of thee at even, 
When I see its first and fairest star come smiling up through Heaven; 
I shall hear thy sweet and touching voice, in every wind that grieves, 
As it whirls from the abandoned oak, its withered antumn leaves 

In the gloom of the wild forest, in the stillness of the sea, 

I shall think, my Scottish lassie! [ shall often think of thee. 











Though my soul must burst the bonds of earth, and learn to soar on | story of the dagger, he determined, for the sake of his cousin's honour, | 

high | that the affair should be publicly investigated. 
And to look on this world’s follies, witha calm and sober —_ Robert meets the charge with calmness, and rolls back suspicion upon } 
Though the merry wine must seldom flow, the revel cease forme,— | the head of the page by a counter-charge of theft ;—for the ruby of the 
Still to thee, my Scottish lassie! still I'l drink a health to thee. | dagger is wanting. This is the more probable charge of the two—the 
Here’s a health, my Scottish lassie! here’sa parting health tothee, | Saracen youth having long pined in expectation of bis ransom; and he | 


: i P : he should produce the iewel. The 
May thine be still a cloudless lot, though it be far from me! is finally committed to a dungeon till dy . j Py. 
May still thy laughing eye be bright, and open still thy brow, place of his imprisonment is near “eo $ af ter’ ney A 
Thy thoughts as pure, thy speech as free, thy heart aslightasnow! | Blanche trembles for the safety of the deliverer tt a Be — F nan 
And, whatsoe’er my after fate, my dearest toast shall be,— — advances she —— oar cmneail = youth on vails upon 
. $ . 2 . ‘ « »hertoth , ‘ > , 

CE ASS, ap SCRE. ee SEE Neen te Cee “They ‘had-obeues “auloed the chacsber where slumbered the Red | 
_—_ Knight, when Clodomir suddenly paused and pomp) we nee “ he | 

y 7 fancied that he had heard other footsteps than those of the fairy being 
CHANTILLY. by his side, and, but that he would not give way to what be deemed wo- | 
3 Vols. London, 1832. Bull. manish fears, a noise like the closing of a door had grated harshly upon | 
This is said to be the production of a lady, and avery young one; and | hisears. Now again all was silent, and after waiting for a few moments, | 
if so, it is a work of better promise than we have fallen in with for some | be proceeded. * * * 4 
time. It exhibits, it istrue, an occasional want of tact, in dove-tailing| “As they stopped at the prison door, the Lady Blanche, whose impa- 

the incidents—a greater facility (especially in the first narrative,) in | tience had been radually increasing, unable longer to control it, eager- 
calling spirits from the vasty deep, than in employing them when they | ly sprang up to look —— the small grating through which prisoners | 
come—a constraint, sometimes amounting to awkwardness, in the ma- had received their food in former times, and with more ruthless gaolers | 
nagement of that most difficult portion of a story, the dialogue—and in |than Clodomir. Her heart beat simost audibly as she strained ber| 
short, a participation, greater or less. in almest all the sins of experience aching sight to discern the figure of the Moor in the apartment. But she | 
Bat, on the other band, there is freshness, and vigour, and originality | saw him not. Although the moonbeams shone brightly through the high 

—a distrust of the wise saws and modern instances of the gossips of lite- | loop-hole, the low pallet prepared for his repose was beyond its iofin- 


writer appears to us to be a persom of unquestionable genlus ; and tbe | o 








it was placed. * “* * What would she nut have given but to hear 
him breathe?—but no! in vain did she check her own respiration to 
listen, —the deepest silence reigned around, and only served to heighten 
ber dread and apprehension.” 

They at length enter the prison, and the page is discovered asleep, 
and smiling in his sleep ie awakens; and Clodomir proposes that 
Blanche shall remain fur on instent in the prison, while he bimeelf 
pesses stealthily the chamber of Robert and sets the youth free. 

* Thus saying. he gently closed the door, and the Lady Blanche heard 
the key turn in the lock with a feeling of security, which was increased 
when, casting her eyes round the apartment, she discovered that every 
crevice and corner was readered distinetly visible by the brightness of 
the moonbeams though the loop-hole. For a while she paced to and fro, 
and at length, exhausted by long-continued watching, after looking 
around for a seat, sho sank on the couch from which the Moor had so 
lately arisen, 

** Here she buried ber face amid the ample fold of the dark mantle in 
which she was enveloped, aod while thas lying in comparative ease and 
security, she soon began to smile at the silly fears whieb bad so wellnigh 
overcome her courage. Clodomir hed spoken truth, the ow! was heard no 
more, and thus Clotiide’s ballad, with all its evil omens, wes fast fadin 
from her mind. The apartment was small and low—one glance coul 
take in its whole extent; nor was there the smallest recess to which the 
most superstitious fancy could affix any idea of mystery or importance: 
each object stood in bold and distinct outline, and removed all those 
fearful impressions which alsolute darkness might otherwise have pro- 
duced. The door was made fast; La Morlaye bad possession of the 
key, and could she be more safe than under bis charge! She was now 
at the summit of her wishes: the Moor was free; no stein could attach 
to the name of Morlaye; it would still descend a fair and spotless 
heritage to Clrrion; and above all, what most contributed to her re- 
turning peace of mind, was the reflection that ere long Robert the Red 
would seek another home, and his absence restore to her bosom that se- 
renity to which she would ever be a stranger while he remained an in- 
tnate of the castle. 

“ While musing thus, the loneliness of her situation was soon forgot. 
ten, and all remembrance of danger banished from ber mind, until at 
last, screened from the chill night air by the beavy-furred mantle, and 
lulled by the gentle rippling of the distant waters below, her ideas began 
to crowd hurriedly and eonlusedly through ber brain, while each impres- 


sion became less and tees vivid. Events whieh had so sescntiy token 
place seemed to fade from ber 





slumber, rendere® @oOMy deep by the fatigue witel yaenk into es sound 


undergone. eightful dream, and— 


“ Suddenly awoke, with a painful sense of suffocation, as of some 
heavy weight upon her bosom. 

“ She made an effort to rise, but in vain; it seemed as though she 
were held downto the pallet by force; she at first imagined herself to 
be still under the influence of the dream, and it was not till after repeated 
endeavours to rise that she became conscious of the presence of another 
person inthe chamber. She now too perceived with horror that the 
cloak must be purposely held down, or how should she be thus restrain- 
ed from moving! ler heart beat, as though it would heve burst from 
her bosom—she essayed to scream—in an instant the weight which had 
hung upon her chest, few to ber mouth, and proved to be the firm and 
heavy pressure of an enormous hand, 

“She lay paralysed with terror, while a hundred ideas floated throu 
her mind; it was some idle jest of the Baron's to alarm her—it was the 
Moor—it was the Jew ;—ah, no, her husband's hand would never press 
thus rudely, nor the Moor, nor the Jew, would dare te be thus familiar! 
If neither of these,oh God! who was it then? and why spoke they not? 
She did not long remain in doubt of the dreadful truth; and no language 
can describe the sensation of horror which ren through her frame.” 

The assassin is Robert ; he mistakes his prey in the dark for the hated 
page, and, before finishing the murder with bis dagger, gratifies his re- 
venge by whispering bis plans in the victim's ear. The banditti, of 
whom he is the chief, are to be admitted forthwith, he says, into the 
castle—Clodomir and his child are to be destroyed—and Blanche 
forced into a horrid union with the destroyer. 

“Such ismy revenge!’ ssidhe. ‘And now thy hour is come! bie 
thee down to darkness and perdition, thou accursed one! and shouldst 
thou there meet Otho the Sexon, it were needless telling him who sent 
thee there, full well must he remember the death-blow of Robert's 
dagger! and may his ghost and thine for ever haunt me, if it strike not 
home!’ 

“ The hapless Lady breathed a silent prayer to Heaven as Robert 
raised hishand. Fora moment he poised the dagger at arm's length, 
as if to take sure and certain aim. Already was it descending straight 
to the throbbing heart of the unresisting victim, when suddenly a deadly 
shriek, shrill and piercing, as of one in all the agonies of torture, rang 
through the dark corridor, Long ere its echo had died ta the door 
was burst open, and scarcely were the murderers conscious of intrusion, 
when the deeger was wrenched from Red Robert's hand, and flashed, 
as it few with the quickness of lightning to the further end of the 
chamber.” 

Robert escapes by a secret door, pursued by the page—he mounts bis 
horse—be dashes through the postern—but is overtaken by n poisoned 
arrow. A brief period of suspense ensues; but soon the horse of the 
red knight retorns masterliess— 

And his bridle is red with the sign of despair! 

Fuch isa brief outline of the leading incidents of this well-conceived 
tale; and, together with the extracts, it will impress our readers, we 
have no doubt, with a high respect for the power and talent of the au- 
thoress. 

—<—— 
A MAN OVERBOARD. 


From Capt. Hall's “ Fragments of Voyages and Travels.” Second & 
rus—just ished. 

After all that bes been said of the exact nature of a man-of-war's dis 
cipline, and the degree of foresight, preparation, end babits of reseuree, 
which enable officers to act promptly and vigorously in the midst of 
difficulties, it is truly wonderful to see men of experience so completely 
at a loss as the oldest officers sometimes are, when the ery is given that 
aman is overboard. I have beheld brave and skilful men, who could 


sat : | ' , ht a distinct outline amid the broad mass| face, unmoved, any other sort of danger, stand quite aghast on such 
rature, and a confidence arising from the conciousness of pgwer. The of Galva aoleska cauatinn — wall over the corner la which \occestons, and seem to lose all thele faculties jest ot § sent of 
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need. Wuenever | have wituersed the tumu tics! 
} aera below, their eagerness to crowd irto | onts, and the 
reckless devotion with which they fling themse.«s into the water be 
gave their companions, I could not help think at it ras HO sain 
disgrace to us, to whose hands the whole arran,« so! discipline are} 
confided, that we had svt yet fallen apon any ! of availing our- 

ves to good purpose of so much generous activity. 

“hae nes of rough habits but their feelings are not by any 
means so coarse; if they possess little prudence or worldly considera- 
tion, they are jikewise very free from selfishness: generally speaking, 
too, they are much altached te one anuther, and will make great sacri- 
fices to their messmates or shipmates whed opportunities occur. A 
very little address on the part of the officers will secure an extension of 
these kindly sentiments to the quarter-deck ; but what I was alluding to 
just now was the cordiality of the friendships which spring up between 
the sailors themselves, who, |1 must be recollected, have no other so- 
ciety, and all, or almost all, whose urdinary social lies have been broken 
across either by the chances of war, of by the stefn decrees © hich, I fear, 
will always render impressment absolutely unavoidable, or by the very 
mature of their roving and desultory life, which carries them they really 
know not where, and care not wherefore : ; 

I remember once, when cruising off Terceira in the Endymion, thata| 
man fell overboard and was drowned. Alter the usual confusion, and | 
long search in vain, the bouts were hoisted up, and t! e hands called to 
sake sail. J was officer of the foreeastle, and on looking abc +t to see 
if all the men were at their station, missed one of the fore top men, 

Just at that moment | observed some one curled up, and apparently 
hiding himseli under the bow of the barge, between the boat and the 
booms. “ illo!” I suid, ‘who are you! What are you doing here, 
you skulker?) Why are you not at your station ?” 

“Lam not skulking, sir,” said the poor fellow, the furrows in whose 
bronzed and weather-beaten cheek were running down with tears. The 
man we had jast lost had been bis messmate pnd friend, he told me, for 
ten years. | begged his pardon, in full sincerity, for having used such 
harsh words to him at such a moment, and bid him go below to bis berth 
for the rest of the day.” “ Never mind, sir, never mind,” snid the kind 
hearted seaman, “it can't be helped. You meant no harm, sir. Lam 
as well on deck as below. Bill's gone, sir, but [ must do my daty.” 
So saying, he drew the sleeve of his jacket twice or thrice across bis | 
eyes, and wustering his grief within hig breast, walked to his station as if | 
nothing bad happened. 

In the same ship, and nearly about the same time, the people were 
bathing along side ina calm at sea. It is customary on such oceasions 
to spread a studding-sail on the water, by means of lines from the fore 
and main yard arms, forthe use of those who either cannot swim, or 
who are not expert io this art, so very important to all seafaring a 
Half a dozen ot the ship's boys, youngsters sent on board by that ad- 
anirabie aud most patriotic of naval institutions, the Marine Society, 
were floundering about inthe sail, and sometimes even venturing beyond 
the leech rope. One of the least of these urchins, but not the least 
courageous of their number, when taunted by bis more skilful compa 
aions with being afraid, struck out boldly beyond the prescribed bounds. 
He had not gone much farther than his own length, however, along the 
surface of the fathomless sea, when his heart failed him, poor little man; 
and along with his confidence away also went his power of keeping 
hishead above the water. Sodown he sank rapidly, to the speechless 
horror of the other boys, who, of cource, could lend the drowning child 
no help. 

The captain of the forecastle, a tall, fine-looking, hard-a-weather fel- 
how, was standing on the shank of the sheet anchor with his arms across, 
aad his well-varnished canvas hat drawn so much over his eyes that it 
was difficult to tell whether he was awake or merely dozing in the sun, 
as be leaned his back against the fore tapmast backstay. The seaman, 
however, had been attentively watching the young party all the time, 
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She Albion. 


May 12, 





vl the | (ie buteher to hold (ast?” asked Capewell, “Of course!” Lexelaime:’. on 4 level with oe pore 


“Of course!’ Off shot the steward like an arrog; and I could souu 
distinguish the effect of the announcement, by the intermission of those 
borril.le sereams which attend the exeeution of the pig tribe, all whieh 
tounds were instantly terminated on the seizings being cut thet tied poor | 


| Jean's legs. 


Oa reaching the quarter-deck, [told what had passed to the officer of 
the watch, who questioned its propriety a little, I thought, by the tone 
€ 


hind legs, which bad been tied together at the feet, and poor Miss Piggy 
being gradually pushed over the ship’s side, was lowered slowly inic 
the water. When fairly under the surface, and there were no fears of 
any splash being caused by letting ber go, one end of the rope was sliy.. 
ped, upon which the well-loaded carcase shot down rpendicularly at 
such # rate that there could be no question of its Gone immersed a 
fathom deep, at least, in the mud, and, of course, far beyond the reach of 
the di ted Chinese !”’ 





of his answer. 1, however, called out “Jean! Jean!” and in am t 
the delighted pig came prancing along. So great, in fact, was her | 
ansiety to answer the call, as if to show ber sense of the trifling favour 
I had just conferred upon ner, that she dashed towards us, tripped up the | 
officer's hecls, and had I not caught him, he would have come souse on | 
the deck. Even as it was, he indulged in a growl, and muttered out, | 
“ You see, sir, what your yielding to such whims brings upon us.” 1. 
said nothing, and only took care in future to caution my frieuds to mind 
their footing when Jean was summoned aft, which, Lallow, was very | 
often; for there was no resisting the exhibition to all strangers of such 
a patent pet as this. To the Chinese in particular our comical favourite 
became an olyect of the highest admiration. The natives of the celes- | 
tisl empire soon recogaised in this happiest of swine the celebrated | 
breed of their own country;and many abroad hint I got as to the ac- 
ceptable nature of such a present, bat I was deaf to therm all; for I felt 
that Jean now belonged more to the ship's company than to myself, and | 
that there was a sort of obligation upou me neither to eat her nor to give | 
her away. 
Under this tacit guarantee she gained so rapidly in size, fat, and other | 
accomplishments, that on our return to China, after visiting Loo Choo | 
and other islands of the Japan Sea, the gentlemen of the factory would | 
hardly credit me that this buge monster was the same animal. {n taik- | 
ing of Jean's accomplishments, I must not be understood as describing | 
her a learned pig, for she could not play cards, solve quadratic equations, 
nor perform any of those fests which enchant and astonish the eye. of 
the citizens of London and elsewhere, where many dogs and hogs are 
devoutly believed to be vested with a dezree of intelligence rather 
above than below the average range of human intellect. Far from this, 
honest Jean could do little or nothing more than eat, drink, sleep, and 
‘grunt: in these respects ee wasdotally uprivalled, and the effect of her | 
proficiency in these characteristic qualities became daily more manifest. 
At first. as T haveanentioned, when ber name was called from any pari | 
of the ship, she would caper along, and dash impetuously upto the group | 
ly whom she was sutamoned. But after atime she became so exces. | 
sively fat and lazy, that it required many a call to get her to move, and the | 
offer of a slice of pine-apple, or a handful of lychees, or even the deli- 
cious mangosteen, was now hardly enough to make her open ber eyes, | 
though in the earlier stages of the Poyage she had been too thankful for | 
a potato or the skin of an apple. As she advanced in fatoess, she lost al- 
together the power of walking, and expected the men to bring the | 
good things of their tables to her, instead of allowing her tocome for 
them. This was cheerfully done; and though the only show of grati- 
tude was a grunt, it was taken as a full recompense for all trouble on her 
account. 


[At a subsequent point of the voyage, Jean's condition is thus 
described :—] 

Both her eyes were bunged up by buge bolsters of fut, which admit. 
ted only a slender chink of light between them. As she had long lost the 
power of locomotion, she generally lay flat on her side all day long, 
giving outa low sortof a grunt for more food about once every hour. 
At this stage of ber happiness, two of her legs only touched the deck, 
the others being rigged out horizontally; but as she,become fatter and 
fatter the upper pair of legs gradually formed an angle with the horizon, 
and eventually assumed the positionof 45°. The lower legs next be- | 
gan to leave the deck, as the rotundity of her corporation became 








and rather fearing that mischiet might ensue from their rashness, he had 
granted oot a warning to them from time to time, to which they paid no | 
sort of attention. At last le desisted, snying they might drown them- | 
selves if they had a miud, for never a bit would be help them; but no 
seoner did the sinking figure of the adventurous little hoy catch his eye, | 
than, diverfasbion, he joined the palmsof his hands over his kiend, in- 
verted his position in one instant, and urging himself into swifter motion 
by asmart push with his feet agninst the anchor, shot head foremost into 
the water. The poor lad sunk so rapidly that be was at least a couple 
of fathoms under the surface before he was arrested by the grip of the 


sailor, who soon rose again, bearing Ty. pe boy in his hand, and 


' eate of, " : } 
oalling Lo. hye rfiilit into the beily of the sail in the midet of cee 


The fore-sheet was hanging in the calm, nearly into the water, BRERY Ye 
the dripping seaman scrambled up again to bis old berth on the anchor, 
shook Mnseit like a great Newfoundland dog, and then, jumping on the | 
deck, proceeded across the forecastie to shift himself. 


At the top of the ladder he was stopped by the marine officer, who 
had witnessed the whole transaction, as he sat across the gangway ham 
mocks, watching the swimmers, and trying to get his own consent to un- 
dergo the labour of undressing and dressing. Said the soldier to the 
sailor, “‘ That was very well done of you, my man, and right well de- 
serves a glass of grog. Say soto the gun-room steward as you pass; 
ani tell him itis my orders to fill you out a stiff norwester.” © The sol 
dier's offer was kindly meant, but rather clumsily timid, at least so 
thought Jack; for though he inclined his head in acknowledgment of 
the attention, and instinctively touched his hat when spoken to by an 
officer, he made no reply, till out of the marine’s bearing, when he laugh- 
ed, or rather chakled out to the people near him, ‘ Does the good gen- 
tleman suppose I'll take a glass of grog for saving a boy’s life.” 

—j 
THE PET PIG. 
From the same. 

On our sailing from England, six little sows, of a peculiarly fine breed, 
had been laid in by my steward. In the course of the voyage five of 
these fell under the relentless hends of the butcher; but one of the six 
being possessed of a more graceful form than belonged to her sister swine, 
being Lept as clean as any lap-dog, was permitted to run about the decks, 
amongst the goats, sheep, dogs, and monkeys of our little ark. The oc- 
currence of two or three smart gales of wind off the Cape of Goud Hope, 
and the unceremonions entrance of « indry pea-green seas, swept the 
decks of most of our live stock, excepting only this one pig, known 
amongst the crew by the pet name of Jean 


Jn warm latitudes, the men generally take their meals on deck, and it | 
was Jean's grand amusement, as well as business, tocruise along amongst | 
the messes, poking ber enoat into every bread 
scalded her tongue in the suup-kids. OUccasionally the sailors, to show | 
the extent of their regard, amused themselves by pouring a drop of grog | 
down her throat. [never saw her fairly drunk, however, but twice 
upon which occasions, as was to be expected, she agted pretty much 
ti ea human being in the same hoggish predicament. Whether it was | 
owing to thishigh feeding, or to the constant scrubbing which her bide 
received from sand. brushes, and holystones, [know not, but she cea | 
tainly grew and flourished at a most astonishing rate, and every day | 
waxed more and more impudent and importunate at the dinner hour. [| 
saw a good deal of this familiarity going on, but had no idea of the eati- | 
mation Jean was held in, till one day, when 
across the China sea, and all our stoc kK of sheep, fowls, and ducks were 
expended, I said to the stew ard, “* You had better kill the pig, which, if | 
properly managed, will last till we reach Macao.” 1 | 


: : The servant stood | 
tor some tine i imbling’w th his hair, and shuffling with his feet. mumbling | 
something to himself 


“Don't you bear?” Lasked. “Kill the pig; | 
and let us have the try to-day, the head, with plenty of port wine, as | 
mock turtle soup to-morrow, and have one of the legs roasted for dinner | 
on Saturday.” Off he’ went; but in half.an-hour retarned, on some 

pretence or other, when he took occasion to say, “ Did you say Jea, 

wasto be killed, sir?” “Jean! who is Jean !—Oh. now I remember, | 
the pig. Yes, certainly. Why do you bother and boggle so about kill- 
ing « pig?” “The ship's company, sir—" “Well; what have the 
wees Campany tosay to my pig?” “They are very fond of Jean, sir.” 
“The devil theyare! Well; what then?” « Why, sir, they would 
take it as a great kindness if you would not order herto bekilled. She 
is @ great pet, sir, and comes to them when they eall her by nome. like a 
dog. They have taught ber not to venture abaft the mainmast: but if 
you only call ber, you'll see that what I say is true.” « Indeed! I'll soon 
try ‘hat experiment ;” and seized my hat to g° on deck. “ Shall I tell 


and very often she | 


we were about half way 





‘| this intention on the part of the Chinese, 


| she died! 


greater, till, at length all her four legs were erected towards the heavens, 
and it became a source of discussion amongst the curious as to which | 
side she was actually lying upon. A hollow, difficult, feeble moan, hard- 


| ly agrunt, gave token of her impatience when a rope came too near her, | 


or when a party of the suilors, runringaway with the jib-haulyards, trip- | 
ped over her huge carcase. 


{We now approach the final exit of “ Bonny Jean:’— 


We had scarcely anchored at Second Bar, in the midst of a fleet of | 
magnificent English ships, when we were boarded hy hosts of Chinese | 
mandarins, Hoppos, Hong merchants, wearing al! the variety of buttons | 
by which ranks are distinguished in that well classified land. ‘TJ his was 
not to ¢ ompliment us, or to offer us assistance, or eves to inquire our 
esd hay vegies vusecr seemed to engave all their thoughts and ani- 
mate the curiosity of half the province of Quantung. The fame of our fat | 
sow Jean, in short, bad far outran the speed of the Lyra, and nothing was | 
heard on every hand but the wondering exclamations of the natives, | 
screaming out in admiration, “ High-yaw! High yaw!” We hadenongh to | 
do to clear the the ship at night of these our visitors, but we were by no | 
means left in solitude; for the Lyra’s anchorage was completely | 
crowded with native boats. The motive of all this atttention on | 
the part of the Chinese was not merely pure admiration of Jean, | 
| as we at first expected; for when the decks came to be washed | 
heat morning, and two or three dead ducks were thrown overboard, } 
a rush of a dozen boats took place towards the spot, and there | 
wasahbatile royal on the river for the precious property. 
| inquiry, we found that foreign ships were always surrounded by the | 
boats from Canton, where the state of want appears to be so great, | 
| that the people eagerly seek after the smallest morsels of foed, and | 
| struggle with avidity to catch dead stock of any kind thrown overboard 
| This at once explained the marvellous degree of attention which w e| 
} had been honoured with; for the acute Chinese, skilled especially in | 
| hog’s flesh, saw very well that our pet pig waa not long for this world: 
and knowing that, if she died a natural death, we should no more thisk | 
of eating her than one of our crew; and having guessed al 
| hadno intention of “ killing her to save her life,”’ 
inferred, that ere-long this glorious bonne-bouch 
| posal of Chinese taste and delicac y. 





| oo } 


Upon | 


so that we 
they very reasonably | 
e would he ut the dis- 
Our men, who soon got wind of | 
t became quite outrazeous | 
| against Fukee, as the natives are called, and would hardly permit any | 
visitors to come near her, least they should poison their favourite, and 
so at celerate her inevitable fate. At length poor dear Jean gave token | 
of approaching dissolution ; she could neither eat, nor drink, nor even 
grunt; and her breathing was like that of a broken bellows ; in short 
Every art was taken to conceal the melancholy event from 
the Chinese, but somehow or other it got abroad, for the other 
English ships were deserted, and long before sun-set | 


| a dence mass of | 
"> "7 like a floating town, was formed astern and on both quarters of | 
the vra 


: Ihe sailors now held a grand consultation w hat was to be done, | 
after much discussioa, and many neat and aly 
unanim ' 


; and, 
wopriate speeches, it was | 
usly resolved, that the mortal remains, of their favourite, now 
no more, should be deposited in the mud of the river Canton, in such a 
way that the most dexterous and hungry habitant of the celestial empire 
should not be able to fish her up again. As soon as it was quite dark 
and all the Chinese boats sent. as usual. be yond_a circle limited by he 
ship's buoys, the defunct pig’s friends set to work to prepare her obse- 
quies. The chief ohject was to guard against the ravenous natives 
hearing the splash as she went ove board; and nest, that she should not 
afterwards float to the surface. This first point was easily accomplished 
as wil) be seen presently ; but there was a long debate, in whispers 
amongst the men, as to the most expedient plan of keeping the | 
their late pet from once more showing her snout ab 
length it was suggested by the coxswain of one 
been sent d ; 





dy of 

ove the stream , At 

of the boats which had | 
uring the morning to sound the passage, that as t! 
the river where the brig lay consisted of a deep layer of mud, 
be agood thing if Jean's remains could be driven so far into 
stratum that the drags and hooks of the hungry Chinese mig! 
able to grapple her up again. This advice was much applauded, and at 
once acted upon with that happy facility of resource which it is 
pride of the profession to have alw i 
great occasions. The dead sow was first laid on its bac k, and then ¢ 
masses of iron ballast, being placedane on each side of th 
lashed securely to the neck and shoul: 


1 bed uf 
it would 
this soft 


it never be 


the 
ays in store for small as well as for 


e cheek, were 
Jers in such a manner that the ende 
it was very properly 
When all was ready. the 
the slide unbolted, and the } 
Jean's enormous corporation 
mstan bars and handspikes, was brought | 


of the kentlage met across her nose, and formed. as 
called, an extra snout for piercing the mad 
midship carronade was silently dismounted, 
whele removed out of the way. 
then elevated, by means of ca; 





| sail, and land at a point on which was a house for shelter. 


being | space to relate. 


—»- 
NARRATIVE OF A SETTLER IN THE FORESTs 
OF AMERICA. 

In the spring of 1830, I left England for Quebec. A passage over the 
Atlantic now is a matter of course, not so terrible an event as a rogress 
to Piymouth might be some hundred years back. After a con nement 
of seven or eight weeks, we arrived at Quebec, the capital of the Lower 
Province. Few cities can boast so commanding a situation ; perched on 
almost a perpendicular cliff, on one side the St. Lawrence rolls be- 
neath it, and on another the shallow but broad St. Charles. The Cita- 
del, towering above all, looks what it really is, almost impregnable 
while on the south shore of the river, the lesser altitade of Point Leyi_ 
covered with wood, and interspersed with capital houses, the literary 
suburban residences of the wealthy of Quebec, not only adds to the ac- 
tual beauty of the prospect, but points out that the fortress is not mere} 
a thing of show, by demonstrating the present wealth and rosperity of 
the province it protects. But the most striking feature to the newly ar- 
rived in the harbour of Quebec is the splendid scale and superior size of 
the steam-boats. Aecustomed te consider the vessels at home as unex. 
celled, he is surprised to find in a nook of the world he had perhaps eon 
sidered almost a8 semi-civilized, steam-ships rivalling, if not surpassing, 
those of his native waters. But America is the land of communication 
intersected Ly noble rivers, poured north and south, east and west, by 
the hand of Nature. The enterprise and diligence of man has taken ad- 
vantage of these favours to their fullest extent. Does a rapid or a cata. 
ract impede his progress? he tarns the obstacle by acanal. Does the 
river run ina calmer stream? be places on it numberless steam-boats. 
By these advantages, which every American is heir to, 1000 miles is a 
slight journey here. Men and women are all migratory, and the most 
delicate lady talks of a trip from Philadelphia to Quebec with the utmost 
coolness. 

This extreme facility of communication seems to deprive the Ameri- 
can of that feeling of home which attaches an Englishmen to his native 
village. ‘The inhabitant of the Union seems to consider the whole con- 
tinent as his own, and whether it be Alabama or Vermont, is ex ually at 
home, and as ready to start on any scheme 2000 or 3000 miles. by alter- 
nate steam-boats and coaches the emigrant bound to York pursues the 
course of the St. Lawrence until he enters Lake Ontariv: this he cross- 
esin some steam-vesse!. He has consumed about two days anda half, or 
three days, in his passage from Quebec, and he now stands in York, the 
capital of Upper Canada, about 700 or 800 miles from the sea. During 
the whole of this time, he has lived ina state of the greatest comfort. 
The staam-boats superb, the dinners excellent, coaches well horsed, 
York itself well built, several capital houses, taverns expensive—as it 
becomes all civilized hotels to be; and, as he looks about, he begins to 
doubt the tales he has been told of Canadian privations, and to build, 
with renewed confidence, the cottage ornée, to introduce the drill sys- 
tem, &c. However, he takes up his land, and prepares, as I did, to Jo- 
cate thereon. The lands to which I was proceeding had been previous- 
ly engaged; therefore my only affair was to arrive at them as speedily 
as possible. IT engaged a waggon at four P. M. and started due north, 
alowg Yonge street :—this is one of the best farmed districts in Upper 


| Canada—we passed several good houses, surrounded by out-houses, 


that would not discredit the Old Country. As I receded from the capi- 
tal, the country rapidly became wilder; brick and plaster houses sank 
to frame-buildings; stumps began to be thicker sprinkled; here and 
there acresJ¥ girdled pines, standing in a@ state of ghastly decay, lined 
the roads; fences, which were neat posts, with morticed bars, were con- 
verted to the common snake-fence of the country. On approaching the 
Oak Ridges, masses of forests appeared yet untouched by the axe; a log- 
house or two reared their novel forms, though as yet shingled, and with 
good clearings. This state of things brought me to Phelp’s tavern. 
Here is as yet the outskirts o1 clearing; here the veil drops. ‘Two miles 
beyond liés the swampy Holland river, leading into Lake Simcoe; it is 
here where the Indians assemble to receive thetr presents; and on the 
banksof the beautiful lake they yet hover, unwilling to abandon a 
a ground so abounding in attractions to an Indian hunter. As yet Ea- 
ropean clearing has done little on its banks, and it is. as it were, the de- 
bateable ground between the wild and the civilized man; and the ha- 
bits of the two have undergone that blending which the necessities of 
life have compelled. Here [ fortunately found two royageurs goin 

down the Lake, and [engaged them to land me on my possessions. Af- 
ter a dreary pull of eight miles down a river, or swamp of wild rice, we 
entered the Lake. The coatrast was delightful: a cool, fresh breeze 
tippled over its surface, and the appearance of some high land, crested 
with trees, and partially cleared, gave animation and hope. The wind 
drawing more a-head, and night advancing, we determined to down 
As the two 
Canadians puiled the boat, and I sat wrapped in my great-coat in the 
siern sheets, it was impossible to avoid unpleasant melancholy feelings. 
The solemn gloom of the evening over the waters and trees, the motion 
of the oars, might, perhaps, bave aided them; but few can, I think, take 
the decisive step, and the forest without “ casting a long and lingering 
look behind.” The old familiar faces I was quitting, as I feared for 
ever, hovered in my sight, and seemed dearer and more valued as I lost 
them; the warm rooms, where I had so long been sheltered and happy, 
contrasted much in their favour, in my imagination, with the chill night 
wind, and tall dismal trees near which we were floating. The boat's 
keel running up the beach put an end to my reveries, and in less than an 
hour we were all coiled up before the fire, and asleep. At daybreak we 
prepated to resume our voyege, and I finished my first slumbers in a log 
hut. Refreshed by my night's rest, and revived by the clear glitter of a 
Canadian sunrise, inspected my host's house with a determination to 
find it excellent. Rude, but capacious enough for the wants of any 
farmer, it was situated ona point of land formed by a wind in the Lake; 
a line o/ trees, of handsome growth, formed a shelter between it and the 
water, which swelled and bubbled on a clean pebbly beach, on which 
lay alight boat, hauled up and surrouaded with fishing spears and gear. 
Farther back were the barns and outhouses, while the space between 
was occapied by a flourishing orchard. Two or three hours’ smart pul- 
ling bronght me into sight of my own Patmos, pleced in the very bot- 
tom of areentar formed and woody bay, on whose points grow tall 
towering trees. The little bole that had been made in the wood 
by a previous settler, looked sheltered and comfortable. A French 
voyageur had, on the foregoing autumn, squatted himself on this 
lot, (squatting, in Canada, means seating yourself on a lot ef land, 
no leave or licence had or obtained); he bad erected a low log-but 
roofed it with bark, and chopped down about fouracres of trees, but which 
however, still remained cumbering the ground. After rowing along the 
shore some way in search of a landing, (for the trees which grew imme- 
diately on the beach, he had felled into the Lake, forming a complete 
barrier,) we found an entrance, and I scrambled ashore, and jumping on 
a log, surveyed the scene with, I must confess, some dismay. Ata little 
distance, perhaps two hundred yards, stood my antagonist, the dark and 
gloomy wood, looking to my inexperienced eye impenetrable. The 
clearing, as it was called. seemed to me the most chaotic confusion and 
disorder that could possibly arise. Bodies of trees lay heaped in all di- 
rections, while tall weeds, higher than my head, waved from amongst 
them most luxuriantly. I picked and climbed my way, as I best could, 
to my future habitation, and a most rough-looking affair it was. Com- 


| posed of cedar-logs, in puris naturilabus, a floor of slab-bourds, a roof of 


bark, it seemed to bea bastard between an English pig-sty and an In- 
dian wigwam. Novelty, however, overpewered every other feeling, 
andexcited by that anda fine sky, I repeated “Iam monarch of all I 


wo | survey,” much to my own satisfaction, as I effected an entrance into my 


habitation: it was pierced for two windows, thongh any contrivances 
for closing the ports were not: that I supplied with some broken board. 


One box of baggage was all my furniture; that [bung to » beam, and 
sallied out to discover my nearest neighbour. 


The difficulties I had te 
find him, end my misfortunes in the woods, would eecupy too muel 

I found bim, wy an intelligent awd communi 
eative French Canadian, married to an Indien female. Underhis diree- 


A slip-rope was next passed between her 
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tién, I drew up a list of what | most wanted, and, after taking a com- 
pass, and the fullest directions, determined to cross the woods to Yerk, 
to fetch up my baggage, &c. The track lay for some time on the lake 
sbore, and in some of the bays, where the road was good, with a single 
line of trees fringing the Lake, the view resembled, in general effect, 
some parts of the road on the banks of Winandermere. ‘ibe high lands 
aud craggy mountains were certainiy not here; but the same ooht 








ness of | +d shoulders, while a white bianket twined round, which served in 
scenery, clearness of water, and wavering lights, were repeated on the | porsasashawl. Her complexion was a clear brown, lightened by bril- 
almost, (ill recently, unheard-of Lake Simcoe. With great regret 1| pnt eyes and white teeth, and when she smiled, or was cxeited, ber 
quitted the Lake shore, and turning abruptly to the south, entered at once | Wlures expressed great good-bamour; but when in a state of repose, 


She Albion. 


a blue petticoat feil a little below her Kuces, while bright-rcu 
ngs covered loosely her legs from the ancles; feet bare; she wore 
port of black jacket, like a lady's bubit, while a silk handkerchief 
wossed her bosom, @ la Portsmuxth Pornter; round her neck bung seve- 
trows of glasss beads, and imitation peari rings adurfied heresrs. Her 
tad was perfectly uncovered, and long black hair hung over her face 





the thick wood. The road was difficult to distinguish, leaves having al- | fey sank, though not unhandsome in themselves, into a sullenness of | 
ready begua to fall. Walking in the American forest is, perhaps, the | (pression habitual to an Indian. The hands and feet of the Indian 


gloomiest position that a person can be placed in. Few living animals 
enliven the path; perchauce a squirrel pops bis head from bis hole, now 
and then to gaze with his quick bright eye at the unwonted passer by; 
little else is hoard or seen but the continual sawing of the branchesin the 
wind, and the dull, heavy fall of some old standard of the wood, which, 
after many years of gradual decay, drops to eurich that ground which 
has so long supported it. After a walk of four or five hours un- 
der the shade of the wood, I fell intoa good road, well studded with 
capital clearings. On this roadis the settiement of the Davidites, one 
of the numerous and grotesque sects into whict unassisted reason in 
religious affairs often leads her votaries. 

Having made my purchases, and collected my baggage, I again turn- 
ed my face to the wilderness, and once more I stood at home and alone. 
My bouse, however, vow looked more comfortable, lumbered up with 
boxes and tools, and I felt a positive pleesure in lying once more under 
my own roof tree. [had by this time acquired some knowledge of 
handling an axe, and was able to cut my fire-wood with ease. Accord- 
ingly, as I felt it an accession of power, | became quite delighted with 
my new talent: the clearing of the axe in the wood was music to iy 
ears, andaclean chip the utmost of my ambition. The American axe 
differs in shape from any tool I have ever seen in England; it is shorter 
from the pole to the edge than the English feiling axe, and is thicker at 
the shoulder, acting as a smooth wedge to throw out the chip, or split up 
alog; the handle, made of hickory or elm, is cut with a curve, and a 
knot at the end to hinder it slipping fromthe hand. One stroke is made 
straight from the shoulder, and the other by whirling the axe round the 
head: the momentum it acquires by this motion, without much exer- 
tion of strength, drives it into the wood. The difficulty is to make the 

@uts all at the same place, and at the proper slupe: but all this is speedily 
acquired by practice. ‘Three or four days after my return, as 1 was 
sauntering along the beach, I found the wreck of an old wooden cance. 
This appeared to me to be repairable; [therefore employed that afler- 
noon io getting herhauled ashore. [ first filled up her chinks with slips 
of wood as nearly as_possible, and then caulked her with an old pair of 
trowsers and moss. I bad found, in one of my wanderings, a little knot 
of pines, (a scarce tree in our neighbonrhood,) and by tapping them I 
obtained a little turpentine, with which | smeared her. I launched her 
—she floated, something lob-sided, to be sure—but that was atrifle. 1 
cut a paddie, and took a cruise in her directly. I provided a safe place 
for her, sheltered from the northerly swells. I soon found ause for her: 
I went toa neighbour's, and brought down in her some boards: with 
these 1 formed a Joft to my little house, over the seams of which I laid 
long strips of cedar bark, which I peeled offthe trees. This, I expected, 
would prevent currents of cold air from rushing from above in the winter. 
Into this loft lremoved most of my boxes. I split a slab from a beech 
log, and made a tolerable chair, I was going to the luxury of stuffing it, 
but I did not get so far. Two or three boards made me an excellent ta- 
ble anda shelf. Icuttwo hooks out of wood, and hung up my gun, 
and, asthe evenings drew en, bya blazing fire [looked round me with 
increased content. [usually rose at half-past four, and rolled the fire 
together, got my breakfast at once, as [ have always thought it a great 
preservative against the ague, eating before going out. The mornings 
now, the middle and latter end of September, were very sharp—strong 
white frosts—though the middle of the day was yet very hot. {found it 
comfortable to keep fices all night, and began to find it tedions to carry 
my fire-wood home‘’on my shoulder; [therefore one day felled tweive 
or fourteen fine beech, or maple, and chopping them into twelve feet 
lengths, borrowed a yoke of oxen, and dragged themto my door, This 
was my first essay in driving a team, and terrible work [ had with them. 
Among the logs, and in one or two clear parts, the French squatter had 
planted some few potatoes and pumkins; these I prepared to house. 
My potatoes I stowed in a small pl my had dug under my house for the 
winter. The tall ugly weeds having all died away, had left my ground 
glowing, like the garden of the Hesperides, witti golden-hued pand gor 
these I piled into a large heap, and (Wo OF Luree teurvas way ’ ; c 4 
lecting them, two Ueiug eo many as I could carry by the rough an 


(bes are invariebly small and well proportioned. 


On the 12th of December the first snow fell, and before the 25th the 


| bke was a solid sheet of ice ;—‘the whole imprisoned water growled | 


How.” The noise made by the air when the ice first fixes, is, when | 
bard in the watches of the night, awful, and is heard at a distance of | 
be or six miles from the shore; « deep rending and crackling runs along 

te ice, and though it is a sign of solidity and firmness, yet a stranger 

talking over it, when he feels the trembling noise shoot under bis feet, 

an hardly persuade himselt of the truth of the supposition. Winter 

ow reigned predominant; every water was fixed in solid ice, and every- | 
rhere suow covered the groand. Few birds but the little enow-birds | 
nlivened the scene; the davs were generally sunshiny and bright; the 

vening sometimes superb, the sun setting brilliantly, while a tender red, 

tviolctish bue, overthe eastern sky, would portenda keen frost. When | 
be moon srose, her pale brilliance shining on the white plains, can 

ever be described, and amongst the stars to the north played almost in- 
tessantly (he aurora borealis. The moon and stars of America shine 
with # lustre far surpassing the same luminaries here. ‘The clearness of 
he air seemsto permit more of their lustre to fall to the earth; for, un- 
ike the bright unsteady glare ef a tropical night, they emit in Canada, 
ot merely a brighter, but a steadier light. Sometimes, reterning from 
ineighbour’s late at night, over the frozen surface of the Lake, how 
right and how beautiful the heavenly host bave appeared! Undimmed | 
iy the damps of Europe, and unsullied by the touch of age, they seemed, 
ike the country below them, to be New Worlds indeed. Though the 
legree of cold oa the thermometer be much lower than any experienced 
n this country, vet, from the dryvess of the air, and the constant accom 
janiment of sunshine, it is not so unpleasantly manifested to the feelings 
isa much higher degree in England. There are few days in a Cana- | 
dian winter, at least in the latitude of Lake Simcoe, that a man may | 
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Ss 
fora merit.me lie, be was seul, Woen in bis oente pear, \o one of the 
establishments of coclesiastics, calied Peres de |'Orateire, to study the 
mathematical sciences. The sen, however, being bis aversion, and, in- 
deed, the delicacy of bis frame readering him unfit to encounter the 
boisterous element, he became a member of the college, with the view 
of qualitying himself for public instruction. He is represented as being 
at this time beedless of his studies, and impatient of restraint; but, 
though apparently of en idle and frivolous turn of mind, it was remark- 
ed that the books which he selected for his reading were of a moral and 
serious character—bis favourite volume bein, the “ Penstes de Pascal.’* 
Ue bad no taste for poetry, and abborred the study of languages. Mav 
ing completed bis education at Paris. Fouché proceeded to teach moral 
philosophy and the mathematics ot Arras, Juilly, Niort, and the wilitary 
school of Vendéme. At the firsi-mentioned town be formed en intimate 
acquaintance with Maximilian Robespierre, and leat him the money ne- 
cessary to enable him to take up his abode in Paris, on being appointed 
deputy to the States-General 

Vhen the revolution broke out, it found Fouché « roperior in the col- 
lege of his native town. Ii was not true that he was ever ® priest, oF 
had token orders, It is certain, also, that be quitted the Gratoire before 
he exercised any one Junctions, and that under the sanction of the 
law he married at Nantes, with the intention of exercising the profession 
of anadvocag. He describes himself as being at this time “ morally 
what the age was, with the advantage of being so, neither from imita- 
tion nor infatuation, but fom reflection and disposition’ —an avowal 
which should got be lost sight of, in forming an estunate of his character 
and conduct. He founded « club, called the Patriotic Society, and ae- 
quired so mush popularity by the virulence of his harangues, end the 
fury of his revolutionary opinions, that his fellow-citizens nominated bim 
a representative te the National Coavention for the department of the 
Nether Loire. 

Arrived in the capital, Fouche, on the 19h of September, 1792, made 
his first appearance at the Jacohin Club, and in a vielent oration second- 
ed Marat in demanding the beads, not only of the king and queen, but of 
two hundred thousand of thelr aristocratical adherents." On the open- 
ing of the National Conveotion, a few days alter, he connected himself 
with the party called the Mountain, consisting of Danton, Robespierre, 
Marat, and others of their stamp. At first, he busied himeelf in the com- 
mittee of public instruction, where he became acquainted with Condor- 
eet, and through him with Vergniaud; and as nature had not furnished 
him with the qualities necessary to secure eminence as a public speaker, 
he rarely ascended the tribune. Upon the trial of the enlbrinnase Louis, 





rot labour out the whole day, I did not find it necéssary to dress any | he nevertheless contrived to deliver his opinion with a savage and fright- 


vermer than my usual custom in England. ‘The feet are the principal 
cbjects; keep them warm. During part of this winter, I was engaged 
in splitting rails for fences; ceder and bass-wood are principally em- 
ployed for this purpose. A tree with straight bark and good appearance 
is selected, felled. and cut into twelve teet lengths, which are split by 
wedges and mauls into rails as thick asa man’s leg. At first 1 found it 
net only bard work, but I could not manage more than ten or fifteen rails 
ina day. [selected improper wood; my mauls split, jarred my bends, 
&c. However, I persevered, and in four or five days could split a bun- 
died in seven or eight hours, 

Spring now began to show itself, and to soften the severity of the 
winter; the sugar maples began to ooze sap, and pigeons began to return 
tothe vicinity of the Lake. It now was time for me to think of clearing 
sone land; ([therefure engaged a Frenchman to assist me in my opern- 
tions, and we started to work. The trees are all cut off breast high, the 


handling the axe rendering it impracticable to cut any lower: the | 


branches are piled into heaps, and the trunks cut into lengths of from 
eight to sixteen feet, proportional to their size, for oxento draw. I pro- 


vided myself with whisky and pork, and cailed a bee; i. e. a meeting of | 


my neighbours, to roll my trees together, preparatory to burning. On 


the day appointed, about twenty-five men, and five yoke of oxen made | 


the woods re-echo to their exertions, and, at the close of the day, I had 
sixacres of wood piled, ready for firing. A smart north-east breeze 
came on, and before twelve that night, I had the best possible pattern of 
Pandemonium. The wird increased to a storm; sheets of fire were im- 
pelled among the standing woods, while the roaring and crackling of 
thirty or forty immense bonfires were quite horrible; a dun canopy of 
smoke, despite the wind, hung over the scene. I trembled for my house. 
and kept a constant wateh all night. Next day the flames had consi- 
derably abated. Ii was now necessary to roll the burning logs together, 
to promote their combustion; this is hot, dirty, and disagreeable work. 
When at last the fires go out, a yoke of oxen is employed to draw the 
rally finishes (G8*OjR4iadewer heaps, which are again fired. This gene- 
man to plough part for spring wheat, ~“* my fences up, end engaged a 





prickry stalk. I about this time increased my family by a young puppy, 
which a neighbour spared me, a pig I previously held, and a cat. As ~~ 
quently a fortnight would elapse without # person entering my secludec { 
clearing, we became inseparable companions. if I went out to chop, | 
my whole family would follow, the pig rooting about for pig-nats, while 
the dog and cat would play among the wood; and I, sometimes laying 
down my axe, would call one or the other of my subjects to @ more par- 
ticular conference, to which call the pig was never the least obedient. 
My neighbour's Indian corn-field about this time suffered very mach 
from the nightly ravages of a large bear: we watched for him some time 
without success; but one unfortunate night for him we puta limit to his 
fartuer proceedings, by three or four balls being lodged in his carcase. 
The weather. now the latter end of October and November, became 
most beautiful. It was that season called bere the Indian summer. ? 
haziness prevails throughout the air, which is temp red by a gentle anc 
equable heat. Rain falls but seldom in the day time ; refreshing show ers 
frequeatly occur during the night, and with the rising sun the very au- 
tumnal hues of the fast falling leaves seemed imbued with a springy | 
freshness. The American forests, in the fall season, 
height of their glory; 
still dark green of another; the 
relief by the side of a grove ol } 
lightened by the glowing red of aspecies of maple. ran 
from the dreary decay of a patch of deciduous trees to the pineries, or 
other evergreens, eee walk through the woods, at this time, mere im- 
pressive and varied than at any other. ' ih 
My potatoes and pumpkins being all housed; the seams of ny hou 
caulked against the weather by some strong clay, w hich I worked up 
and forced into the interstices of the logs; a_ 
round the door, I waited the approach of winter w jear 
of its rigour. I bad severa! excellent books with me, and after eight 
hours’ work, in what I was at present very busy, trenching up and 
fencing-in a piece of ground for a garden in the spring I sate myself 
down by my snug fire, and by the light of a lamp of my own construc- 
tion could soon transport myself into other and different climes, or feel, 
with some astonishment, how soon Ihad become, in great measure, re- 
conciled to the change of manners and situation. Living in 3 » lonely a 
manner as I did, it was impossible always to escape the infection (per- 
o the woods) of feeling sometimes a little me lancholy; but 





haps native t 


i iv i o give an air | 
setting about some contriv ance, either for absolute use, or to give @ 


ef elecance to my retreat, invariably banished the blues. One evening, 


as I was sitting raminating on the different prospects I had before me to | 


those my youth had anticipated, and, to confess the truth, sigh lag over 
the upset of certain visions which had engaged my attention in itt 
while an indulgence, (only allowed en Saturday night,)—a musical 
snuff-box, was playing ‘‘ Portrait Charmant,” I heard a tap at the door; 
“Entrez!” cried [; the door opened, but none entered. I rose, and 
perceived two figures, wrapped in blankets, standing at the door. “ On- 


taske niche ;"—"‘ Come in, Indians,” said I, when one of them, bursting | 


into a fit of laughter, showed me the Indian wife of my neighbour, 
while she introduced the other as a sister of a friend of hers. Suche 


. ho | 
visit upset the economy of my house altogether. The younger, who 


, crept 


had since her entrance been listening attentively to the oe pay an 


caitiously closer and closer, until she suddenly laid her hand oni 
catching a fly. It happened, at that moment, to stop; she iromediately 
imagined she had killed it, and uttering a deep-drawn “ Eh!” looked 
greatly alarmed at me. Seeing, however, I only laughed, she assumed, 
courage, and smiled too. After some conversation, chattering and 
smiling, they rose to depart. I happened to have a brooch, very psery 
did in appearance, of trifling value, which, with all the gallantry J cou 

muster, | fixed on my younger visitor's bosom ; she was quite delighted 
and bade me good night with much cordiality. During her stay, I had 
time to remark her personal appearance and dress; and it may be under- 
stood to be the manner in which the Indian women generally dress. A 


the golden hue of one tree is relieved against the | (he water, while I guided the canoe, 
brown crisp leaf of the beech shows in | l , ) 
cedars, while the whole is positively en- | lashing on the sur'ace, came up transfixed black bass. We speared six | slowly: republican — e demands a more rapid mode of execu 
The transitions | or seven more before ten o'clock, when we prepared to return to our | tion The explosion 0 ire 
This mode of fishing is pleasant and pictaresque, the ruddy | alone express the omnipotence of the people. No indulgence, citizen ! 
| light of the birch bark reflected on the cali green water, and on the dark | no procrastination! if youw ish to produce a salutary effect.) By way 
| animated features of the spear-woman, communicated an interest to the | of palliating there exormities, Fou hé alleges, that, “as he was only one 

sport not easily forgotten, w hile the silence of the nigitt wae ccm pletely | member of a collective authority, the power of decision was not intrart 
| unbroken but by the plunge of the spear and the dash of the ‘ra isfined | ed to himself elon.” 
> Nothing would | ing letter, written by him to Collot d' Herbois, will prove that he wanted 


good stock of firewood | §.h as they were reluctantly drawn to the surface. J ; ~ . 
itheut much fear | serve Ondosnok but landing on asmoall barren island, and lighting a fire | no goading—thet he was by no means “ infirm of purpose,” during the 


The ice having now entirely disappeared from the lake, awa +... 


ful energy; for when a proposition was made, that the fete of the 
monarch should be decided by en eppeal to the people, be cried out, 
|" Weappear terrified at the courage with which we have abolished 
j royalty: we tremble at the shadow of aking. Let us assume a repwbil- 
jean attitude: letus make use of the ample powers with which the nation 
j bas invested us: let us discharge our duty in the widest sense; for we 
lare mighty enongh to control all authorities and all events.”t He com- 
| cluded by voting for “ death, without appeal and without delay!’ 
| Sosatisfiied was Robespierre and the party with Fouché's conduct 
| upon this occasion, that he was soon selected as a choice instrument to 
carry into effect the bloody decrees of the convention. Accordingly, 
in July, 1793, he was despatched as a conventional de uty first to the 
department of the Aube, end afterwaidsto that of the Niévre. Here his 
| hostility seems to huve Leen especially direeted against the clergy ; 
| eighty-three of whom he sent offto Nantes, to igure in the noyades. or 
drowning-matebes, of that ill-fated city. He caused the churches to be 
| plundered and laid waste; he openly assailed the doctrine of the immor- 
| tality of the soul; and he issued a decree, directing the words “ Death 
isan eternal sleep!" to be placed over the eutrance of every burial 
ground. 
| But whatever, in the estimation of his employers, might be the value 
| of Fowché's exploits at Nievre, they were greatly surpassed by those 
| which he shortly afler enacted at Lyons, in conjunction with a stage- 
player, the infamous Co!lot d'Herbois; who, baving been often bissed 
| by the inhabitants for his wretched performances, had vowed the most 
| cruel hatred to that cily. One of Fouché's first acts was to order a fes- 
tival in honour of Chalier, an infuriated jacobin, who, for his cruel mis- 
| deeds, had been tried and executed. An ass formed a conspicuous part 
| of the procession, baving a mitre fastened between bis ears, and dra 
| ging in the dirt a Bible tied to his teil; which Bible was afterwards pul 
| licly burnt, and its ashes scattered to the winds, This took place onthe 
| Ist of November. On the 10th, Fouché wrote to the convention,— 
‘The shade of Chalier is satisfied. Yes, we swear that the people shall 
| be avenged. Our severe courage shall keep pace with their just impa- 
/tience. The soil dyed by the blood of patriots shall be purified; and 


| 


weather set, my altention was turned towards the bountiful supply of | ~ the ruins of this proud city the traveller shall find only some simple 


fish the lake contained, and | commenced a series of ex; eriments in the 
art of spearing. As I have already introduced my instructress, a de- 


“pH pent erected iy ,themory of the martyrs of liberty.’ 


lby the guillotine; but Poua. 2, direc ted that its victims should perish 


Suwewe .- 


sae . »¢ . ond his o 
scription of one of our expeditions wit ou ciently display the manner | more teriible  seeolate the dev orBlteie)inagues rosnsied ayanne far 
nd 


of catching fish on the lake. Ondosnok, or “the wind the 


most poetical of names, having joined me in her beautiful bark canoe, 
we started from the bay about seven r. x. the wind being almost calm, 


1S Gucesrerg 


-ane =f hundreds of bumen beit j 
. igs ate time, a “ir wroteto 
their employers, that they bet eouuived means de vomir la mort & 
grands fléts.” Sometimes several hundreds, vuuwe + p-shae with ropes, 

so 





and the surface of the lake reflecting the gloomy shadows of the moss- | fastened to the (rees of the Place de Brotteaus, were shot by picke 
grown tamaracks like a polished mirror, a most favourable eppearance | infantry. Atother times, when the proscribed were got rid of by ean- 


| for fishing, as the steadiness of the water renders the aim mur h surer 


| non, loaded with grape-shot, they were tied two end two together, and 


As we paddled out of the small bay it was impossible not to admire the ranged along the edge of agrave, which bad been prepared, in com- 


buoyancy and elegance of the bark we were floating in; easy to be car 


pliance with Fouche’s brutal command, by their nearest female rele 


ried by one person, it would carry ten or twelve. At the bow knelt the | tions or friends. The following is his own account of the state of things 


squaw, paddling D J } 
stuck a cleft stick holding a piece of inflamed birch bark, which was re 
newed as occasion required. When we arrived at the fishing-ground 
she laid aside ber paddle, and assuming the spear, a slight pole of four 


the slightest impulse of the paddle: at once, plunge went the spear, anc 


homes 


_ while at an angle of 45°, hanging over the water, was | at Lyons on the 18th of November :—* Terror is here, in reality, the or- 


-| der of the day. Convinced that there are no innocent persons in the in- 
, | famous city, except those who were oppressed or loaded with chaine by 
| the assassins of the people, we are stecled against the tears of repent- 


are, perbaps, in the | teen or sixteen feet long, with at arbed head, she bent attentively over | ance. Their Lloody corpses thrown into the Rhone present, both onthe 
as the point of her spear turned, by | banks and at the mouth of the river, ander the wallsof the infamous 


1) Toulon, a spectacle of dread. The work of demolition proceeds too 


the mine and the devouring activity of fire cam 


But the excuse will not availhim. The follow- 


| to immediately taste the produce of the night This I willingly agreed | occasional aleence of his worthy associate. 


| to, there being something piquante in the proposal. A back woodsman 


| and an Indian squaw are not long I giiting a fire, and in half an hou 


| our fish was cooked famously... 
| and demolishing it in a twiakling, 
| reached our huts. : 
| [had fenced the previous autumn a small! plot of ground as a garden 


“ And we els», my friend, we have contributed to the surrender of 


r, Toulon, by spreading terror among the traitors who had eotered the 


We tore it to pieces with our fingers, | town, and by exposing to their view the dead body of thousands of theie 
jumped into the canoe, and soon | accomplices Let us show ourselves terrible: let us annihilate, in our, 


| wrath, and at one bluw, every conspirator, every traitor, that we may 
;| not feel the pain, the long torture of punishing them as kings would do. 


my cleared six acres I divided into four acres of spring wheat, and Ti-| Farewell my friend! tears of joy stream from my eyes, and ov erfllow my 


7 awn over it nearthe house, one acre and a half Indian | heart : 
petra, | eos tpt pl was not ploughed, and about an acre of po- “PS. Wehave bat one way of celebrating the victory. This eve- 
By the time all this was done, summer was completely restored, | ning we send two hundred and thirteen rebels before the thunder of our 
. birds had become plentiful; fire-flies illumi- | cannon,"§ p 2 
bile hosts of frogs kept up an ad@irable con-| One extract more. Ina letter dated Nantes, March 26, 1794 he thus 
became annoying, but one great eom- | wrote to the convention >—" The dey before yesterday I bad the happi- 
a musquito is, that you are sure of | ness to see eight hundred dwellings of the royalists consumed "Wy fire; to 

As my | day [have witnessed the shooting of nine hundred of these 
I fell more and more interested in their and for to-morrow, Laad Carrier have prepared a civic baptism of 
ed by my care, | seemed in | twelve buncre d women and children—mothers, sisters, wives, daugh- 
J, as to grateful children. to |térs, or sous of the accursed robbers of La Vendee. Thus, in two 
I became to all intents a Canadian far-| days, three impure generations of revels and fanatics will have ceased to 


| mer. when by our new established post I received a letter from Europe | exist 
' 


corn, for which the 
tatoes. 
every tree was in full leaf, 
nated the woods at night, 
| cert continually. Musquitoes also | 
| fort, positive pleasure, ia being bit by 
annihilating him, “and revenge is sweet to Gods and men 8 
crops grew up under my eyes, 
welfare: planted by my own hands, defend 
some sort their creator, and I leoked forwars 


} 
| 


| a sure reward in their maturity 


rendering my return necessary. 
| It was with mingled feelings ¢ 
boat to convey me to the landing 
becomes asa home to the fj 


f joy and sorrow that I stepped into th 


j 
| 
. *. 


| not have believed possible in the previous antamn 
-————— 


LIFE OF FOUCHE. 

| From the “ Court and Camp of Bonaparte.” 

Joseph Fouche, destined to exercise, for a series of years, so fatal a 
influence over the affairs of his country, was bora at Nantes, on the 2% 

| of May, 1753. Intended by his father, the owner of « merchant vesse 


(Signed) Foucua. 


rigands; 


On bis retarn to Paris, in April, 1794, Fouche repaired to the Jacobin 
e | Clab to render an account of his mission, and in Jane be was chosen 


They say a prison long inbabited | their president. He head not, however, bees many days in bis new of- 

riconer, and I could hardly quit my faithful 

companions and my laboured land without feeling a regret that I could 
4 * 


* Journal des Jacobins, No. 40, 

t M muleur. 

{ Moniteur,and Memoires de Bertrand de Moleville, 

|| Moniteur, No, 64. . nar’ 

5 Moniteur, No. 85. ‘This was no idle boast. In a pamphirt entitled “ Cris de 
| Vengeance des Lyonnais contre Fouche, &c.” forwar to the convention, it = 
| ateerted that oa the day on which the above letter was written, December the | 9th, 
1 | one hundred and ninety-two habitants of Lyons were shot m the Place de Brot- 
h | teaux, during a festival given by Fouche to thirty associmtes and two-and-twenty 
1, prosututes, who from the windows of his hotel were witnesses of the butchery.” 
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before he was charged by Roberpierre with having “ disgraced the 
revelation by his excesses,” Sad reproached for his intimacy with the in- 
famous Chaumette of Niévre, “who had iaboured to root out the be- 
lief of a God, and who, for bis crimes, bad recently been sent to the 
ee In dread of avimilar fate, Fouche flew to the National 
onvention, and by way of saving bis own neck, set ebout blackening 
the memory of Chaumette, representing him “asa vile traitor, whose 
horrible shade still hovered over the town of Niévre.” The vaseness of 
this attack on a departed friend ree lo have shocked even KRobes- 
. “There is no use,” he exclaimed, “in casting dirt on the tomb 
of your Inte associate: you should have made your attack while he was 
alive, and able to answer you.” e€ convention came to the resolu- 
tion to inquire into the conduct of one who had thus fallen under the dis- 
easure of their loader, and Fouche was directed to get ready his de- 
lence. Inthe mean time, be prudently kept out of the way, but ad- 
dressed letter to their Cement uatil the report of the committee 
should be made. On its being read, Robespierre sarcastically observed, 
—‘as for the ble imposter Fouche, it is less for his past crimes 
that I denounce bim than for his concealing himself to commit new ones 
Why does he not come and defend himself! Is he afraid that bis misera 
ble visage, bearing the stamp of crime upon it, should at once condemn 
wr 


On the fall of Robespierre, which, luckily for Fowche, took place a 
few days after, he quitted hishiding-place, and made nbold attempt to 
regain the good opinion of the jacobios. A pampbiet, entitled “Queue 
de Robespiorre,” having appeared, he complained of it at the tribuae, 
as containing certain matters injurious to bis character. Among other 
things, be stated, that it represented him as having caused four thousand 
of the Lyonese to be put to death by grape-shot. “Now,” said he, “it 
isa well-known fact, that we ordered only sisteon hundred to be shot in 
eix months, and never did the national thunder strike more than sixty at 
atime!” Atthese words, though ultered in the very den of the jacobins, 
there were loud murmurs. “Il only recall these fects to your recol- 
lections,” continued the monster, “ to put you on your guard against the 
false sensibility which has of late been gaining ground, and to show the 
necessity of restoring the reign of terror.” . 

Having in April, 1795, claimed, in the convention, some portion of the 
merit of the recent revolution, ‘ No,” replied Boissy d'Anglas, 
* PFouché had no share in the events of that day ; it was too glorious to be 
sullied by the support of such a wretch.” In June, he was charged by 
the commane of Gannat with the commission of numerous acts of rob- 

and murder; and a general report upon bis conduct having been 
laid before the convention, he was, on the 9th of August, expelled as ‘a 
thief and a terrorist, whose crimes would cast eternal disgrace on any 
assembly of which he was a member.” He was accordingly committed 
to prison, where he remained until be was let loose on society by the 
general amnesty of October. 

For nearly three years Fouché continued, by his own confession, in 
complete disgrace, “ without regular employment, without respect, 
without interest.” He contrived, however, to pick up a livelihood, by 
acting in the subaltern capscity of a spy to the Jacobin party of the 
Directory-- 

“ He prowl'd about, t' observe and smoke 
What courses other cut-throats took, 
And, to the utmost, did the best 

To save himself and hang the rest.” 


Barras was inclined to put his brother-regicide into an official situation; 
but, with all his influence, he could not overcome the aversion of the 
rest of the Directory. Fouché's services, however, were at last reward- 
ed with a share in the fournitures. A company was got up, of which he 
was appointed the manager, and by thus becoming a jobber in contracts, 
he saya be was enabled, in a short time,“ not only to make an indepen- 
dent fortane for himself, but’—good man !—* to assist many a worthy 
but neglected patriot.” 


Diy head Lecame beated. 
he desperate resolution of ewherking the United States. 
But, oh God! to what a terribie affliction wes wy frail irritable 
During an atsence of nearly two years from the service of the subjected! A dreadfal sea-sickness aitacked me; I lost my senses, and 
Fouché was not inactive. His advice was frequently solicited by Bond was about to expire, when | was put on shore.” 
arte, and as engerty given asrequired. He detected the object of thy Through the intercession of Eliza, the emperor's sister, Fouché obtained 
irst Consul’s incessaut thoughts, and he was not backward to fan thi perafission to return, on condition of aneuane adie contested papers, 
flame of ambition. He saw the end to which every thing tended; and aud receiving in exchange for them a written pledge of indemnity for 
to secure the favour of the man who was soon to wield the destinies a every thiug done by him during bis ministerial career. He was allowed 
Europe, he who had voted for the death of his king, on the ground thd to retire to Aix; and in 1932, on a representation that the climate of the 
“ royulty is tyranny,” did not hesitate to advise Napoleon “ to make biai south was unfavourable to his health, to reside on his estate at Ferri¢res. 
self master of the crisis, and be proclaimed emperor.” | While there, he drew upa memorial on the dangers of engaging in the 
Again, while the inquiries respecting the conspiracy of Georges Ca war with Russia, which he was suffered to present to Bonsparte at the 
doudal were going on under the direction of M. Réal, the crafty ex-mi Tuileries. eile , 
nister was all on the alert. Whenever he caught up some incident, hq After the disastrous campaign in Russia, Feuch¢ was tummoned to at- 
ran to retail itat the Tuileries. “You will, then, stick to the police,” tend the emperor at Dresden. It was hence inferred, that Napeleon in- 
Napoleon would say. “ Yes,” feplied Fouche, “I have retained a few tended to employ him in some negotiation; but be only called him from 
friends there, who furnish me with any thing new.” Upon these ocea-the capital, because he understood he was renewing his intrigues in it. 
sions, he seized every syllable that fell from the First Consul, and made While at Dresden, he was appointed governor-general of the I!lyrian 
it the groundwork of fresh inquiries: by thus placiog himself between the provinces, and in July, 1513, proceeded to take possession of them; but 
head of the state and the person whe directed the investigation, he found he was shortly after driveo out of the country by the Austrians. In De- 
opportunities of prognoting bis private interest; and he never cared at cember he received an order from Napoleon to repair to Naples, on pre- 
whose expense that was effected. De Bourrienne is of opinion, that the tence of his presence being necessary to confirm the wavering fidelity of 
conspiracy was encouraged and assisied by Fouche, to prepare the way Murat, bat in reality, that he might be at a distance from the plots form- 
for his return to office. “Only see,” it was said; ‘ Georges bas been ing in the French capital. mony 
six monthsin Paris without its being suspected: it is clear, thet if On hearing of the approach of the allies io February, 1814, he set off 
Foucbé had been in office thisrisk would not have been incurred.” The for Paris. On his way thither he stopped at Lyons, the scene of his for- 
lion, seized with a panic, fell into the toils of the fox. In July, 1804, the mer atrocities ; but he acknowledges that his presence there excited 
ministry of the police was re-established, even in greater power than be- great disgust, and that he was compelled to quit the plece. He did not 
fore, and the director of the massacres at Lyons and Niévre was again feach Paris until Napoleon had abdicated. He moved about in every 
placed at its head. irection, with a view to be employed, but the provisional government 
Under him were four counsellors of state, who met once a week in was already filled up. To recommend himself to the Bourbons, he ad- 
his closet, to give him an account of every thing appertaining to their dressed a singularly imprudent epistle to the exile of Elba, urging bim to 
office, and take his opinion upon them. He says he had salaried spies jremove from a scene in which, from its proximity, he must necessarily 
in all ranks and orders, and of both sexes, who received from one to |keep alive the intrigues of a powerful party, and exhorting him to as- 
two thousand franes per month, according to their services. He had fete the character of a private individual, and retireto America. The 


He conferred on him the senatorship of Aix, and presented bim with bal my imagination in its most irigutful feet ces 
the reserve money remaining in the police-ofice. amounting to £50,00 [ took t 
sterling. 


also his spies abroad; and thus held in his hands the most important jletter probably never reached, nor was meant to reach, Elba, but the art- 
strings ef foreign politics. Atone time, he says, he could boast that he ful writer took especial care to send # copy of itto Monsieur. The de- 
entertained , among his secret agents, three nobles of the old régime, |sign, however, was too flimsy not to be seen through. His talents were @ 
distinguised by princely titles. ‘The public journals were under his acknowledged, but his character was held in just execration, and the 
constant paths away and their editors were summoned before him king obstinately refused to accept of his services. He at length with- 
when any thing was inserted which could be considered as disrespectful ldrew to Ferrieres, and engaged himself with his old friends of the jaco- 
to his son | The suppression of the offensive newspaper was often |bin party to effect the downfall of the Bourbons. Among other things, 
accompanied by the imprisonment or banishment of the editor. When |he offered the dictatorship to Eugene Beauharnais, but he says he could 
Madam de Stat! was about to publish her work on Germany, the whole jonly obtain a vague answer. : ‘ é . 
edition was seized by the police, and the Indy received a note from} While Fouche was thus employed, intelligence arrived of the disem- 
Fouché, acquainting her that the air of France did not suit her bealth,/ barkation of Napoleon. In this dilemma, strange to say, the infatuated 
and advising her to leave it with all convenient speed. He had the ad-| court turned their eyes towards the regicide, anda midnight interview 
dressto make it universally believed, that wherever four persons were | v-as accorded to him by the king’s brother, afterwards Charles X. Fou- 
assembled, there were in his pay eyes to see andears to hear. He ac-| che describes himself as being so touched by ‘the generous and affecting 
knowledges, that such a belief tended to general corruption and degra- | language of this frank and loyal prince,” that he sould not refrain from 
dation; “but then,” exclaims this sentimentalist, ‘what evils, what exclaiming at parting, ‘Take measures to save the king, and I take upon 
wretchedness, what tears has it prevented!” Such was this vast and me to save the monarchy!” But, so greatly was he an object of suspi- 
terrific machine, called the general police of the empire. The expense cion, that De Bourrienne, just appointed prefect of the police, received 
of the establishment was enormous; it is calculated that it swallowed, the king’s directions to seize him. He, however, escaped the danger. 
up £400,000 annually, all derived from contributions levied on gam-| Under the pretext of drawing up a protest against the arrest, he kept the 
bling bonses, prostitution, and the granting of passports. On the crea-| gens-d'armes out side the door of his closet, and descended by a secret 
tion of the great feudatories, Fouche’s recompense was the dukedom of | staircase into his garden, of which he scaledthe wall. His next neigh- 
Otranto, ‘‘a pretty good prize,” as be himself calls it, ‘in the imperial| bour, into whose garden he escaped, was Queen Hortense. Finding 
lottery.” himself thus thrown, asif by a trick of the stage, into the very focus of 
As the regicide always megeree Ge restoration of the old dynasty as| the Bonapartists, Fouche thought no more of saving Louis XVIII. 
at least possible, it may readily be supposed that he entertained no smal! | and the monarchy, but forthwith carried his intrigues to his old master. 
dread of such anevent. The death of the iafant son of Louis Bona- | During the hundred days, Fouche exercised his old functions as head 
parte, whom Napoleon intended for his successor, and the certainty of the police. This time he may be said to have been steeped in 
that he never would have issue by Josephine, threw Fouche into con- | treachery chindeep. He in private caressed the revolutionists ; he cor- 





Ta 1798, through the interest of his patron, Fouché was despatched on 
an embassy to Milan, and he went subsequently in a similar capacity to 
Holland; but soarcely had he presented bis credentials at the Hague, 
when Sieyes, finding the Directory tottering, and fancying that he stood 
in need of a more active police, was induced to place Fouche of 
Nantes at the head of the most formidable instrument ever devised in 
aid of despotism. He was installed in bis office on the Ist of August, 
1799. On entering it, he says, [found its treasury empty, and point 
d'argent point de police.” In the space of a week, the ps | Ret saver 
whieh had been suppressed, were re-opened, and by thus making the 
vice inseparable from large cities contribute towards the exigency of the 
state, he Coane that he soon had abandauce of money at his command 
His next step was to put a stop to the bold march of political discussive, 
and to obtain the authority of the directory to mal). iret rizoy. 
But the greatest obstacle he had to enevut oF ile the » TR iB 
fied fiveriy ? > oootity reform, MEd” upon a decisive D1OW. = At one 
stroke f -<pyres even popular journals. 1 caused their presses to be 
seized, and arrested thejr editors: "eu [ accused of sowing dissension 
among th- -tetoous, OF Hiasting private character, misrepresenting mo- 
tives, reanimating factions, and rekindling animosities.” 

On Bonaparte’s return from Egypt, Fouché, abandoning his protec. 
tor, was one of the first to pay adoration to the risingsun. He directed 
the arrest of the deputies who were considered dangerous, and assisted 
in bringing about the revolution which placed Napoleon at the head of 
the consular government. He was continued in the ministry of the po- 
lice; and he certainly brought to the service of his new master a natheat 
acquaintance with all the weapons of revolutionary war, and a know- 
ledge of those best able to wieldthem. Indeed, without him the First 
Consul could scarcely have consolidated his suddenly-acquired authori 
ty. Combining the reports of bis agents and of the various individuals 
with whom be corresponded, Fouché lind become better acquainted 
than any man in France with all the various parties in that distracted 
country,—tke points which they were desirous of reaching, the modes 
by which we hoped to attain them, the character of their individual 
leaders, and the means to gain these over or intimidate them. “ Thus,” 
observes Sir Walter Scott, “an unlimited system of espial existed 

through all France, controlling the most confidential expression of opi- 
nivas on public affairs, and like some mephitic vapour, stifling the breath 
though it was invisible to the eye; and by its mysterious terrors, patting 
a stop to all discussion of public measures which was not in the tone of 
— approbation.” 

No sooner did the executioner of Lyons find himself firmly establish 
ed in the ministry, than he became anxious to throw ashade over his 
pastinfamy. Like the snake, he sought to cast off his coarse and odious 


siderable alarm; as he saw clearly how favourable an unsettled succes- | responded with Metternich as to the best mode of subverting Bonaparte’s 
sion was to the hopes of the Bourbons. Knowing the Empervr’s secret! government ; he communicated with the minister of Louis XVIIL. at 
wishes on the subject, he advised him to dissolve his present marriage, | Ghent ; and he gave secret information to the Duke of Wellington, as to 
and obtain the hand of some young princess; and he bad the consum-| the military projects of Napuleon. He sent the plan of Bonaparte’s 
mate impudence to recommend the sacrifice to Josephine herself. After! campaign, written in cipher, by a Flemish post-mistress, but caused her 
| this, the Emperor never placed any confidence in Fouche, but viewed | to be arrested on the Belgian frontier, that it might rot reach its destina- 
| him as aman acting on a system of self-interest, to which he accommo- | tion before the fete of the campaign was decided. And, while all this 
| dated the affairs of the state. was going on, to such a pitch did he car ee a ven he said 
rp : : . . y » 

With all his boasted harangues in favour of popular. Lihespin Fone to, dtp 9d,of Napoleon, o ive chidievene + a sh nnd my A 
was the firmest support of despotiegy jp the legislative body; and when, | ‘$ afe with him ; he suspects everybody of betraying him.” 

poleon of the necessity, Mivated his famous olmeniies against that as- | On one occasion, however, the arch-intriguer was nearly caught in his 
tembly, which he would neither allow to be the organ of the people | OW" toils. The emperor discovered that Fouche and Metternich had 
nor to possess the power of making laws, asserting that he alone was | ®greed to send each a confidential agent to meet at Bale, for the purpose 
the true representative of the nation, he sounded his minister on the | Of arranging as to the measures necessary to rid France of him. Un- 
subject. “This iathe may,"' reptted the ex-jacobin, “that monarchs | known to Fouché, Napoleon dispatched Fleury de Chaboulon to meet 
Suvlud aways govern. Dissolve any body, sire, that thus dares to in-| the emissary of the Austrian, and sufficient was elicted to render the 
terfere with the royal prerogative. If Louis XVI. had acted thus, he | treachery of Fouché more than probable. But, in the mean time, the 
might have been alive, and King of France at this day.” “ How is | Cunning minister had discovered the circumstance. He one day went 
this, Duke of Otranto,” said the emperor, “I took you for one of those | to the palace, transaeted business with the emperor as usual, and just as 
who sent that monarch to the scaffold!” “J was,” resumed the supple | he was rising to depart, recollected, as if by accident that Metternich 
statesman ; “and it was the firstseryice I had the honour to render had requested him to send an agent to Bale—for what purpose he could 
your majesty. | not tell—but that, in the pressure of business he had forgot to lay that 

This courtly reply saved Fouché for the moment; but Napoleon sus. | Minister’s letter before Napoleon. “ M. Fouché,” said the emperor, 

pected him of being at the head of a party which worked in secret, and | you may injure yourself if you take me fora fool. Ihave known the 
which only waited for some signal reverse of fortune to the imperiat | whole intrigue for several days. Have yousent to Bale?” « No, sire.” 
arms, to establish a republican form of Government. But, what most | x3 That is fortunate for you. If it be otherwise, it may cost you your 
displeased bim was the immense influence of bis ininister, whom be bad | ." 
| never designed to be any other than a terror to the royalists, and his bul- | On the second restoration, as a reward for services which Fouché 
| wark against revolutionary conspiracy. ‘That dissatisfaction was in.| *®% S8pposed to have performed, Louis XVIII. saw himself reduced to 
creased by the following incident :—In 1809, while Napoleon w as en-| the sad necessity of admitting to his councils one of his brother's — 
enged in the campaign of Austria, the English having seized Flushing derers. But are duke’s career was fast drawing to close. The clamours 
and threatened the invasion of Belgium, Fouché took upon himself to raised against his profligacy and treachery convinced him that it would 
callout a levy of the national guards, and despatched Bernadotte to be dangerous to continue in his post. He therefore resigned in Septem- 
protect the frontiers of the empire. From that moment his disgrace ber, and was sent ambassador to Dresden ; but the just vengance of the 
was resolved upon, and a pretext for his dismission soon presented itself. public pursued him, and in January, 1816, he was denounced as a regi- 
By asjngular coincidence, both the emperor and his police-minister con- | cide by both Chambers, and condemned to death, in case he re-entered 
ceived the idea of opening a negotiation with the British ministry, dis. | the French territory.—He settled first at Prague, afterwards at Lintz, 
heartened by the deleats sustained by the Spanish patriots and the sinis- and last of all at Trieste, in which city he died on the 26th of December, 
ter event of the Walcheren expedition.—For this purpose, each de- | 1820, at the age of sixty-six, leaving behind him an immense fortune. 
spatched, and nearly at the same time, a secret emissary to sound the | Napoleon has descrived lim as ‘a miscreant of all colours—a man 
English government as to its disposition for peace. The agent employ.| “ ho could worm your secrets out of you with an sir of calmness and 
ed by Fouche was the contractor Ouvrerd: the one selected by the | Unconcern.” Every one of five successive governments he, by such 





| 





skin, and assume a form less repulsive. “lendeaveuwred,” he says, “to 
impart to my office a character of dignity, justice, and moderation.” | 
Perceiving the revived influence of the reyalists in society, the crafty | 
regicide suddenly testified great regard for them. le even affected the 

air and manners of the ancient courtiers of Versailles, and bis drawing- | 
rooms were open to every ex-noble who chose to visit them. Several of | 
these were —— the number of his hired spies. He boasts that the la- | 
vish profusion of Josephine made even her willing to furnish intelligence 

concerning the Chief Consul’s views and plans, and that his private se- | 
cretary, De Bourrienne was his pensioner. Of the extent to which Na-| 
poleon himself was subjected to this galling system of espionege, Fouche | 
furnishes us with the following amusing proof ;—“ 


day observed that, considering my acknowledged ¢ 
n'a 


Bonaparte one | 
' alents, he was asto- 
et Tdid not perform my functions better; and that there were seve- 
ral things of whic hI was ignorant. ‘Yes,’ I replied, ‘there certainly are | 
things of which [ was ignorant, tat of which I am so no longer. For in- | 
stance, a little man, muffled up in a gray great-coat, and accompanied | 
by a single servant, often steals out on a dark night from a secret door of 
the Tuilleries, enters a shabby vehicle, and drives off to a certain Signo- | 
ra Grazini. This little man is yourself. and the whimsical songstress | 
jilts you continually, out of love for Rode, the fiddler.’ The consul 6e- | 
swered not a word, turned his back on me. ran the bell. and 21 
withdrew.” = ’ 

The sway of this terrible engine was, indeed. se wide, that the 
First Consul could not contemplate without alarm the tremendous | 
powers with which his minister was invested. The man who, by means 
of his countless agents, could at any time congregate the ecattered ale | 
ments of resistance to his authority, was too formidable to be allowed to } 
continue for ever in so dangerous a post. Accordingly shortly after the | 
peace of Amiens, the ministry of the police was abolished and the main- | 
tenance of public order was intrusted to the gens-d ; 


Varmes and the regu- 
lar tribunals. Bonaparte did not, however, dismiss Fouche unrewarded 


| vision of his infernal gates 


emperor was M. Labouchére, the agent of a great Dutch morcantite 4 | arts, had helped to found and to overthrow. “ One of the wonders of 
tablishment. As neither of them was aware of the other's mission, the | 0%" times,” as Sir Walter Scott wuty checrves, -- Ss, how Fouche, whe 
result wasa difference in the proposals intended as the basis of pacifica. had been the mainspring of such a complication of plots and counterplots, 
tion.—This the Marquess Wellesley, then Secretary of State for Foreign and of intrigues, revolutionary and counter-revolutionary, contrived, 
Affairs, regarded with suspicion; and in conse quence broke off all ne- alter all, to diein his bed.” 
gotiation. Napoleon, highly incensed with Fouche for tampering with | 
the imperial prerogative, sent for him; and, having in full council ex- 
tractedfrom him an avowal of the fact, he remarked. “ So, then, you | 
make peace and war without my being a party!” Ouvrard was con. | 
signed to the gengeon of Vincennes, and Fouché was deprived of his | 


office; but on d&missing him the emperor conferred upon him the go. 
vernment of Rome 





—=S= 


Summaep. 


The number of individuals who have lately received the honour of 
knighthood bas given rise to a joke among the Pursuivants and Pages. 
. ; They call them the Arabans—the Thousand and One.—John Bull. 
Fouche retired to his chateau at Ferriéres; but he bad not long been 
there before be was applied to, by Napoleon's orders, for the confiden- 
tial correspondence which had patsed between them. Fouche returned 
for answer that he had consigned it to the flames; but this reply appear- 


ing unsatistactory, the @mperor withdrew from him the government of 
Rome, and ordered him to 


' proceed on his travels into Italy. Before his 
departure, a fresh application for the papers was made through Berthier 
“ Tell the emperor,” replied the ex-minister, “ that for five-and-twenty 
years I have been accustomed to sleep with my head on the block; that 


One of the most able and candid—it is in almost all cases the most 
candid who are the most able—physicians of the capital, observed the 
other day—*‘ Never did I blush for my own ignorance—never did I feel 
the limited extent of human power so much, as at the bed-side of my 
last cholera patient. There was death playing his horrid antics before 
my eyes, and laughing at the rackings of my brains. I was as a pigmy 
before some ferocious giant; the spasmodic tw itehings of my patient— 
the cramps with which he was agonised--the haggard and shrivelled 
Senee tip on ‘ os. . ck; t cheeks caused by only two hours’ illness, were all asso ma aliciou 
of wel bones - . nar — thi = thet he may make a Strafford | demons grinning at me for my ignorance, and outing, * y dom ‘Peo 
So allie of anenten n spite of thisidle gasc onade, never was coward | tender, for we are stronger than thou! Bury thyself in thy shame, and 

greater trepidation than was the wretch who had conducted | jeay A i, ~ y thy y , 
the massacres of Niévre and Lyons, whe * | leave usto finish our work 
handed justice” was about to 
own lips.” 


n he apprehended that “ even- 4 
at “commend the poisoned chalice to his . New Church Bells. — Another church-bell of glass has been cast in 
nl He fled precipitately to Italy, and the state of his mind on |‘ weden ; its diameter is six feet, and its tone is said to be beyond com- 
ey there will be best judged of from bis own conf, | parison finer than that of any metal bell. 
not,” he says, “the effec blie di ; . . : 
gd medion nd beedonsy whe lie a which I Smuggling.—The following ingenious method has been practised with 
aa tneee Aveenna 3 ~~ r me larkness. In my sleepless nights, | considerable success. A box is sent to one port with gloves, ali for one 
seemed as if I beheld inthe — { surrounded by executioners, and | hand, numbered in the inside. Then at another place or time, another 
7a ive country of Dante the inexerable | box, with the fellow gloves, also numbered ; if they are seized, the par- 
ve spectre of tyranny depicted itself on | ties are sure to have them for the duty, as no one will bid against them. 


ession. “It was 
dreaded, so much 


' 
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1832. 
of NEW TORY CLUB. 


Considerable sensation bas been excited in the fashionable and politi- 





the announcement of the formation of a new Club, to be 
por bay onservative Club, and which will consist of more than one 
thousand members, although the number is at present limited, we believe, 


hear, been taken by the Club on lease, and other arran ements 
bore boos made on mvhy A extensive scale. The Duke of Wellington 
js not only a member of the Club, but it was staried on a suggestion of | 
bis, and his Grace wrote to several friends, earnestly recommending an | 
association of this description. The Duke of Cumberland, the Duke of 
Gloucester, the leading Anti-Reform Peers of the different shades, and 
the principal opponents of the Bill in the Lower House, belong to it, 
and more than two bundred persons of great wealth and influence in the 
country, who occasionally visit town, have been ballotted for, and ac- 
cepted. Amongst these are ninety-seven bankers, several influential and 
rich magistrates, and some — pow members of the Clergy. Amoug 
the London resident members of the Club are five or six East India Di- 
rectors, the Chairman of an important Society connected with the West 
India In terest», several of the principal owners of Shipping, two or three 
Bank Directors, and many bankers of great opulence. Altogether, the 
incomes of the seven open members are supposed to amount to up- 

ven millions annualy. ; 

seg eae days’ notice sufiiced to bring the Club into this state, ne | 
doubt is entertained of its becoming as numerous as the projectors can de- 
sire; and it is worthy of aremark, that some of the friends, of the pre- | 
sent Ministry, alarmed at the sweeping character of the Reform Bill, have | 
signified their intention of becoming members, if the plan and principles | 
now laid down should be persevered in. 
The Club, although consisting chiefly of persons who have opposed 
the Reform Bill, does not profess hostility to Reform, and it is declared, 
that the objects of the association are strictly conservative, without any 
party feeling or bins beyond that which ought, in the views of the pro- | 
jeetors, to be acknowledged by every friend to the Constitution. 


[The following notices show how rigid the good Queen Adelaide con- 
tinues in her admissions to her Court :— 
Office of Vica- Chamberlain to the Queen, Marck 7, 1832. 

Notice is hereby given, that the Queen will hold a Drawing Room, at 
St. James’s Palace, on Thursday, the 15th inst. 

Those Ladies who wish to have the honour of being presented to her 
Majesty, are informed, that it is absolutely necessary that their cards, to- 
ether with those of the Ladies presenting them, be sent into the Vice- 
Chamberlain’s Office, before twelve o’clock on the preceding Tuesday. 
Regulations to be observed at the Queen's Drawing Rooms at St. James's 

Palace. 
The Peeresses and Ladies who purpose to attend the Queen's Draw- | 
ing Rooms at St. James's Palace, are requested to bring with them three | 
cards, with their names thereon written, one to be left with the Queen's 
Page, in attendance in the ante-room, one to be delivered to the Lord in | 
Waiting, who will announce the name to the King, and the third to the | 
Queen’s Vice-Chamberlain, who will present the Lady to her Majesty. | 
And those Ladies who are to be presented are hereby informed, that it | 
is absolutely necessary that their names, with the name of the Lady who 


to seven buadred. The house of Lord Kensington, on Cariton Terrace, 
| 











| 
is to present them, should be sent in to the Office of the Queen's Vice- | 


Drawing Room, in order that they may be submitted for the Queen's 

approbation, it being her Majesty’s command, that no presentation shall | 
be made at the Drawing Rooms but iu conformity with the above regu- | 
lations; and further, that no person shall be admitted, on any pretence 
whatever, who has not been so presented. 


Female Editors.—A coterie of ladies at Amsterdem are the editorial | 


“we” of the periodical paper, called the “ Euphrosyne.” It was this | 
paper which first proposed the creation of a national costume for the fe- | 
male lieges of the Dutch sovereign; and its example has been followed | 
by the “ Proteus,” which is conducted by a cotérie of gentlemen, and 


manufactures. 

In Stralsund, and other parts of the German continent, Clubs have 
been formed for the express purpose of promoting English conversation 
and the diffusion of English literature. Scott and Byron have rendered 
our’s an almost universal language. Indeed there is no work of high 
rank in the modern literature of our country, which is not reprinted er 


Travels, and other popular works of reeent date. 


Colloquies between Croker and Baring.—C. Now Baring, isthn’t it 
mighty improper in you to press your murtherin’ motion for the repale of 
the privilege from arrest in the manner ye'r doin’? Thunder and taries, 
man, you'll cut ap the good ould Tory cause root and branch. 6B. How 
so, John? Weare all honest men. C. Botheration; I don't mane that 
(it’s God's trath, any how!); but your Bill will be a God-send to the 
Treasury, for it'll make the reformers stick like leeches to the rules of 
the Bench.— Age. 


land, at last, in the greet ocean of eternity. 


visit to this country, and £6,000 by his stay at Paris.— Court Journal. 


Mr. O'Connell hoped the Noble Lord would see the propriety of tak- 
ing the duty off Jesuit's Bark, which, in these cholera times, would be a 


thing; the House had quite enough of the Hon. Member's oratory as it 
was.— Age. 

Waithman was boasting to Pearson of the powerful effect which one 
of his splendid orations had produced upon the House. ‘In fact,” said 
the worthy Alderman, “ there was nota member bold enough to oppose 
my arguments.” ‘‘ No," said Charley, “they all nodded assent. 
— Age. 

Epigrams. 
Why do the poorer Bishops richer Sees desire ? 
Because their education leads them to a-Spire. 
Of a}! the girls who lead astray, 
There's no one to my notion, 
So fatal, in a wicked way, 
As she, called—Miss Devotion, 


The Admiralty has issued orders that Physicians in the Navy are to 
wear the uniform of Commanders, and Surgeons the uniforn of Lieu- 
tenants. What droll fellows these Lords are. About half-a-year ago, 
they persuaded the King to degrade the Medical Branch of the Sea Ser- 
vice, by excluding them from his Royal Presence at Court. Now they 
dress (hem up in battle-array with epaulettes.—John Bull. 

Etymology.—A correspondent of the Times says—‘‘ Every body is not 
acquainted with the etymology of the word humbug, which is now very 
generally applied to cholera. Itis a corruption of ‘‘ Hamburgh,” and 
originated in the following manner:—During a period when war pre- 
Vaited en the continent, so many false reports and lying bulletins were 
fabricated at Ilamburgh, that at length, when any one would signify his 
disbelief of a statement, he would say, ‘You had that from Hamburgh,’ 
and thus, ‘That is Hamburgh,’ or ‘ humbug’ became a common expres- 
sion of incredulity.” 

A Veterinary Surgeon bas lately discovered that exhausted and worn- 
out horses are very speedily restored to their strength and condition by 
f'ving them daily one or two bandles of couch-grass, of ten or twelve 
pounds weight, mised with a quantity of carrots. Thus this weed 
which, wherever it has appeared, has been the pest of farmers, wil! be 
tome a useful medicament.—French Paper. 


STEEPLE CHASE FOR ONE THOUSAND SOVEREIGNS. 
_ This great match originated in the Sweepstakes run for at St. Albans 
ast week. It will be recollected that Mr. Elmore’s Moon-raker came in 
frst, and Mr. Evans’ Grimaldi second by about half alength. So con- 
ident were Mr. Osbaldeston, Mr. Evans. and several others, that the lat- 
ter would have won if a little more use had been made ef him, that in 
the course of the same evening the first-named gentleman gave Mr. El- 
more £50 to match for 500 sovereigns each: the horses to carry 11st 


1b 
fit 








reprinting. Amongst the latest are Richelieu, Eugene Aram, Basil Hall's | 


boon to the public.—Hunt hoped the Noble Lord would do no such | 


each, and go four miles across the country; it being understood, al- | 


though uot specified, that Mr. Osvaldeston would ride Grimaldi, and Mr. 
Seffert, Mévn-raker. Harrow was fixed upon as the quarter in which 
the four miles were to be selected. Accordingly, at an early bour, the 
little town was actually taken by storm. About twelve o'clock it trans- 
pired that the umpires had selected Mr. Copeland's rick-yard near the 
seventh mile-stone on the Harrow-road as the starting, and a field 
opposite Mr. Hawkins’ house at Harrow Weald as the coming-in- 
point. 

A little after five o'clock the horses started, Moon-raker leading at a 
stiffish pece for at least three miles, or perhaps three miles and a quarter, 
ai which time Grimaldi was pretty well up with him; they were now on 
either side of a field, Mr. Seifert on the left; they went at a fence at the 
same time. Mr. Osbaideston on Grimaldi keeping straight as he cleared 
it. Mr. Seffert turned short to the left, and went through a gate which | 
was standing open; he soon discovered he was out of the right line, and | 
bad to take a fence to get into the field be had just left; by this Mr. O. 
gained at least 100 yards. Mr. Seffert made a vigorous effort and got up | 
with Mr. Osbaldeston, but his horse was by this time beaten almost to a 
stand-still, and could not stay with Grimaldi, who was going ate good 
pace, and was still comparatively fresh; in short, the ‘Squire (as Mr. 
Osbaldeston is called) now bad it all his own way, and won very easy 
by 50 or 60 yards with bis whip in his mouth end cap in his hand. | 
Moon-raker wee terribly distressed, and would certainly have been 
more so, and with less chance of snecess, if there had been more fences ; 
it is equally clear to us that Grimaldi was betier jockeyed than Moon- | 
raker. Mr. Osbaldeston bas had many years experience in the field, and | 
is more competent than any man we know to take advantage of circum. | 
stances in going aeross the country; his riding was admirable. The | 








| match attracted many of the higher class of sportsmen. 


—— —__- => ——pe- ~- 





Ides weil tyto number the cons 0: ibe ocean, 

Or to calm the bare waves whey ‘ormy commotion: 
In short—I'd as well try (o unber oe gies 

Of Eternity’s fabric and conquer (ne Fates; 

As to try to obtain that (am'd blessing of life— 

That heav'nl ssession en earth caliled—a Wife— 

I mean by « W ife—a beautiful woman, 

Earich'd with a mind that's above what is common; 
With o heart that in gentlest affection can melt ; 
And a face that can show when affection is felt : 

Who will modestly blush when her praises are nam'd 
Aad weep—without anger—whenever she's blam'd* << 
Such a consort a8 this, would, methinks, give a relish 
To life, and its whole range of scenery embellish. 


But ‘tis over with me—I must shift as I can-— 
Though I can't be a Husband—I'll, yet, be a—man: 
I'll aot weep—nor go mad—nor become melancholy — 
Nor plunge, as some lads would, in all sorts of folly— 
Bat hi think apon Fortitude's rallying merits— 
Will eat—drink—and sleep,—and, what's best—k spirits 
Petersburg—1S32. wow eee 
* Amplified from Moore— 
“ Who will blush whea she's praised, and will weep when she’s blam’d.”” 
—_— 


THE CORK LEG. 
From Tales and Sketches, by Henry Glassford Bell, 
“ He who has been at Rotterdam will remember a house of we stories, 


St. John Long, the friction doctor, at a party at the Marquess of Sligo’s | which stands in the suburbs just adjoining the basin of the canal running 


a few evenings ago was asked by Lady Mary ifhe would take a 
hand at picquet. “4 always prefer a rubber,” responded this favoured 
son of Esculapius. 

An odd instance of the waggery of that privileged class in Ireland, 
livery servants, occurred the other day, when Sir Charles and Lady 
Morgan were announced as Cholera and Lady Morbus! The worthy 
Knight's affected dislike of the protession of medicine, to which he be- 
longs, gave much point to this amusing impertinence. 

On being made acquainted with the melancholy fate of Captain Ar- 
thur Bingham, of the Royal Navy, (the gallant hero of the Little Bett ) | 
who was accidentally drowned last year in the execution of his profes. | 
sional duties, his Majesty despatched a munificent donation to his widow, 
in token of esteem for that distinguished officer. 

Lord Erskine has arrived in town from the seat of his embassy, at Mu- | 





the Court of the King of Bavaria, is accredited us Chargé d’ Affaires | 
during bis Lordship’s absence, 

Marriage in high life.-—On Thursday last, at Trinity Church, Maryle- 
bone, by the Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells, Charles Des Voeux, sq. | 
eldest son of Sir Charles Des Voeux, Bart., to the Honourable Frances | 
Henrietta Law, youngest daughter of the Dowager Lady Ellenborough, | 
The bride was given away by her brother, Lord Elienborough.--March 10 


The Squares of London.—“ The few Squares that existed in London | 
Chamberlain, before twelve o’clock on the Tuesday previous to each | antecedent to 1770, were rather sheepwalks, paddocks, and kitchen gar- | sically, and requested that he would immediately accompany him to the 


kens, than any thing else. Grosvenor-square, in particular, fenced round 
with a rude wooden railing, which was interrupted by lumpish brick 
piers at intervals of every half-dozen yards, partook more of the charac- 


ter of a pond than a parterre ; and as for Hanover square, it had very | 
much the air of a sorry cow-yard, where blackguards were to be seen | 
assembled daily, playing at hustie-cap up to their anclesin mire. Caven- 
dish-square, was then, for the first time, dignified with a statue in the mo- 


dern uniform of the Guards, mounted on a charger, @l' antique, richly 
gilt and burnished; and Red-lion-square, elegautly so called from the sign 
of an alehouse at the corner, presented the anomalous appendages of 


while Charles and his Queen were walking within sight of him. In 1744, 
there were only 429 houses aud 2] stable yards, on the whole of the great 
property called White Conduit Mead ;—comprising New Bond street, 
Brook-street, Woodstock-street, Silver-street, George-street, Redley- 


| street, South Molton-street, Paradise-row, Lancaster-court. In the days 


of Qneen Bess there were gardens upon each side of the Strand; while 
the Haymarket had a hedge on one side, and a ragged thicket of under- 
wood on the other.” — Blackwood's Magazine. 


| Prince Polignac.—Prince Polignac has just published a work, in which 


| he explains the causes of the late revolution. A principal part of the 
work is occupied with an apology for the dethroned family, whom the 
| author represents as having employed every possible means within their 
power to avert the evils that have taken place. He states that, in July 
| 1829, a Deputy, in the highest esteem and popularity, paid a visit to 
| Charles the Tenth, at St. Cloud. ‘The conversation turned principally 
| on the state of the Chamber of Deputies, then divided into innumera- 
ble factions, each differing from the others in opinion Charles X. in- 


| the Deputy, “there never wig be, in the present Chamber, any thing 
| With respect to the celebrated ordonnances which were the imme 
| diate cause of the fall of the Bourbons, the Prince states positively that 
| they were merely intended for the moment; that they were rendered 
indispensable by existing circumstances ; that the Crown wanted merely 


what was best to be done in the great crisis which had arrived. 


| Puns, &e.—* What is aroué?” said a very innocent young lady the 


| other evening to a gentleman of that class. ‘“ Why,” replied he, witha 
| drawl, “I don’t exactly know ; but it is almost a ruin.” 

| ‘*M——is a great author,” said L , ‘though he has never publish- 
| ed either verse or prose.”” “How can that be?” “Why, because he 
| has never attempted poetry, and yet bis books are more than prose ;— 
| they are all prose-y !” 





| “The invasion of private life by the press is really execrable ; it is as 
| bad as the Inquisition, observed W ’ “Tt is much the same,” ob- 
| served J——, “ only a different kind of ink-quisitors.” 

Bankrupt Law. —* Our court is getting into a pretty sort of fame,” said 
Sirl to Sir ; “the papers quote nothing but jokes, and they 
father them all on you.” “ I don’t care what they father on me belong- 
ing to this court,” retorted the wit, ‘so that they do not quote me for 


its laws.”’ 
| 











Extraordinary Disease and Irish Condolence.—‘‘U'm sorry your Cousin 
Sullivan is dead—a dacent man he was evet always—and now tell me, 
| what did he die of?” “Sle died of a Tuesday /” 


—>— 
FOR THE ALBION. 

The Soliloquy of a Bachelor upon being jilted by his faithless Melinda. 

Heigh ho! may the D—1 confound me if ever 

Hereafter to love or be lov'd I endeavour; 
I have made three attempts at this thing they call Marriage, 
| And in each have encounter'd a deuced miscarriage— 
| This last shock might, properly, make me splenetic, 
And my feelings, | own, are not wholly pathetic 
W hen i think of the close of my fav'rite adventure, 
| Which, I'd hop’d, would result in a wedding Indentare— 
} I'm dislik’d! and the thought my tranquillity ravages, 
The girls, one and all must be turning to savages ; 
For, surely, although I may not be a true sage, 
I might justly have tooked for more christian-like usage— 
} To be welcom’d and smil'd on midst oceans of flatt'ry 

By her against whom I had planted love’s batt'ry : 

To be told in the fondest of terms, she regarded 
My bliss as her bliss—and to be then discarded ! 
Ye pow'rs! what a blow! could the merciless hatchet 
Of the fiercest of Indians in cruelty match it? 


I'd as well try to pull down the stars from the sky, 
Or up to their orbits without pinions to fly ; 








to secure a a ete A respite—a sort of armistice—in order to consider 


between that city and the Iaguc, Leyden, and other places. I say be 
will remember it, for it must have been pointed out to him as having 
been once inhabited by the most ingenious artist that Holland ever pro- 


duced, to say nothing of his daughter, the prettiest maiden ever born 
within hearing of the crouking ofa frog. tis not with the fair Blanche, 
unfortunately, that we have at present any thing to do; it is with the old 
gentleman, her father. His profession was that of a surgical-instrument 
maker; but his fame Conga ey rested on the admirable skill with whieh 
he constructed wooden and cork legs. So great was his reputation im 


| this department of human science, that they whom nature or accident 


had curtailed, caricatured, and disappointed in so very necessary an ap- 
pendage to the body, came limping to him in crowds, and, however des- 
perate their case might be, were very soon, (as the saying is) set upon their 
legsagain. Many a cripple, who bad looked upop his deformity as incura- 
ble, and whose only consolation consisted in an occasional hit at Prows 


| nich. The Hon. Richard Camden Bingham, Secretary of Legation at | dence, for having trusted his making toa journeyman, found Limself so 


admirably fitted, so elegantly propped up by Mynbeer Turningvort, that 
he almost began to duabt whether atimber or cork supporter was not, 
on the whole, superior toa more common-place and troublesome one of 
flesh and blood. And, in good truth, if you had seen how very hand- 


| some and delicate were the understandings fashioned by the skilful arti- 


ficer, you would have been puzzled to settle the question yoursel, the 


| more especially if in your reel toes you were ever tormented with gout 


or corns. One morning, just as Master Turningvort was giving the last 
polish to a calf and anele, a messenger centered his studio, to speak clas- 


mansion of Myaheer von Wodenblock. It was the mansion of the 
richest merchant in Rotterdam ; so the artist put on his best wig, and set 
forth with bis three-cornered hat in one hand, and his silver-headed stick 
inthe other, It so happened, that Mynheer von Wodenblock bad been 
very laudably employed, «few days before, in turning a poor relation 
out of doors; but, in endeavouring to hasten the odious wretch’s progress 
down stairs by a slight impulse @ postcricri (for Mynheer seldom stood 
upon poem with poor relations), be had, uniedanadle, lost his ba- 
lance, and tumbling headlong from the top to the bottom, be found, on re- 
covering his senses, that he ind broken bis right leg, and that he had lost 


ign- “& r tion of a Na-| 'W° ill-constructed watehhouses at either end, with an ungainly naked | three teeth, He at fi-st thought of having his poor relation tried for 
fader pf wa «Coane the gp treated peg oe be (iad obelisk in the centre, which by-the-bye, was understood to be the site 
" ° a . . . . C 9 > . 
try.” ‘It promises speedily to bring forward sections and elevations for | of mange eg re - deem eee F sre sl — ere ty yom = 
a _ hich 3 . , RF » ive | trees; which Pepys mentions having laid under contribution by stealth, 
a genuine Dutch costume, which is to be wholly fashioned from native | ) 


murder; but being naturally of a merciful disposition, he only sent biro 
to jail on account of some unpaid debt, leaving him there to enjoy the 
comfortable reflection, that his wife and children were starving at home. 
A dentist soon supplied the invalid with three teeth, which be Fad pulled 
out of an indigent poet's head at the rate of ten stivers a-plece, bat for 
which he pradently charged the rich merchant one bundred dollars. 
The docter, upon exaniining lis leg, and recollecting that be was at that 
moment rather in want of a subject, cut it carefully off, and took it away 
with bim, in his carringe, to lecture upon it to his pupils. So Mynbeer 
Wodenblock, considering that he had been hitherto aceustomed to walk, 
| and not to hop, and being, perhaps, somewhat prejudiced in favour of 
| the former mode of locomotion, seat for our friend at the canal basiiy; 

in order that he might give him directions about the representative with 
which he wished to be supplied for his lost member. The ertificer en- 
| tered the wealthy burgher’s apartment. He was reclining on a couch, 
| with his left leg looking as respectable as ever, but with his anbappy 
| right stump wrapt up in bandages, as if conscious and ashamed of is 

own littleness. ‘ Turningvort, you have heard of my misfortune; it 

has thrown me into a fever, and all Rotterdam into confusion; but let 

that pass. You must make me a leg; and it must be the best leg, sir, 





A Pulpit Bull.—A popular preacher enriched his sermons oceasionally | quired of the Deputy if, notwithstanding their apparent difference in the | you ever made in your life.’ Turningvort bowed. ‘I do not care what 
with this jewel :—* Remember, | beseech yon, brethren, never to forget, | Chamber, there could not be formed a compact majority which would | it costs ;’ Turningvort bowed still lower; ‘ provided it outdoes every 
that we are all sailing down the stream of time, and must inevitably | always support the Governmeut. “Do not be deceived, Sire,” replied | thing you have yet made. 


I am for none of your wooden spindleshanks. 
Make it of cork; let it be light and elastic, and cram it as full of springs 


We hear that Paganini acknowledges having cleared £22,000 by his | buta majority bostile to every Ministry, however it may Ve composed.” | asa watch. [know nothing of the business, and cannot be more speci- 


fic in my directions; but this Lam determined upon, that I shall havea 
leg as good as the one I havelost. I know such a thing isto be had, and 
| if I get it from you, your reward is a thousand guineas.’ The Dotch 
| Prometheus declared, that, to please Mynheer von Wodenblock, he 
would do more then human aeagny bad ever done before; and ander- 
took to bring him, within six days, a leg which would laugh to scorn the 
| mere common Ir gs possessed by common men. ‘This assurance was not 
| meant as anidie boast. ‘Turningvort was a man of speculative, as well 
| as practical science; there wasa favourite discovery which he had long 
been aiming at, and he believed he had at last succeeded in accomplish- 
| ing it that very morning. Like all other manufacturers of terrestrial 
| legs, he had ever found the chief difficulty in his progress towards per- 
| fection, to consist in its being apparently impossible to introduce Rte 
them any thing in the shape of joints, capable of being regulated by the 
will, and of performing those important functions achieved under the 
| present system, by means of the admirable mechanism, of the knee and 
jancle. Our philosopher had spent years in endeavouring to obviate 
this grand inconvenience ; and though he had, undoubtedly, made greater 
progress than any one else, it was not till now that he thought himself 
completely master of the great secret. His first attempt to c it 
| into execution was to be in the leg he was about to make for pat A 
von Wodenblock. It was on the evening of the sisth day frem that 
to which I bave already alluded, that with this magic leg, carefolly 
packed up, the acute artisan again made h's appearance before 
|the expecting end impatient Wodenblock. There was a proud 
twinkle in Turningvort's grey eye, which seemed to indicate that he va- 
lued even the thousand guineas, which he intended for Blanche’s mar- 
riage-portion, lees than the celebrity, the glory, the immortality of which 
he was at length so sure. He untied his precious bundle, and spent 
| some hours in displaying and explaining to the delighted burgher the 
| number of additions he bad made to the internal machinery, and the pur- 
pose each was intended to serve, The evening wore away in these dis- 
| cussions concerning wheels within wheels, and springs upon springs. 
| When it was time to retire to rest, both were equally satisied with the 
| perfection of the werk; and at his ewployer's earncst request the artist 
consented to remain where he was far the night, in order that early next 
morning he might fit on the limb, and see how it performed its duty. Early 
| next morning all the necessary arrangements were completed, and Myn- 
! odenblock walked forth to the street in ecstacy, —_ 








| heer Von 
| the inventive powers of one who was able to make so excelient a han 
lof his leg. It seemed, indeed, to act to admiration; inthe merchant's 
| mode of walking, there was no stiffness, no effort, no constraint. All the 
| joints performed their office without the aid of either bone or muscle. 
| Nobody, not even a connoisseur in lameness, would have suspected that 
any thing uncommon, any great collection of accurately adjusted clock - 
work under the fall well-slashed pantaloons of the substantial-iookio 
| Dutchman. Had it not been for a slight tremulous motion, occasione 
by the rapid whirling of about twenty small wheels in the interior, and 
} @ constant clicking like that of a watch, though somewhat louder, be 
| would even himself have forgotten that he was not, in all respects, as he 
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used to be, before be lifted his right foot to bestow a parting benedic- | in any remarks which he might have io d in on the Orders in Coun- | object for waich they had assembled. He could assert, from his own 
tion on his poor relation. He walked along in the renovated buoyancy | cil, he was not actuated by any | wenn ecling. but he must say that knowledge, that a great many falsehoods had been made, and most in- 
of his spirits until he came in sight of the Stadt House; sud just at the | they were calculated te brieg about the ruia of the colonies. They dustriously sirculated. He would not go at length into the general ques- 
foot of the Bight of steps that lead > to the principal door, he saw his | were there assembled that day as complainants and supplicants, and | tion of slavery, but should confine himself to the very resolution which 
old friend Mynbeer Vanoutern waiting to receive him. He quickened he was content to plead in forma for ony assistance which could | he rose to support. Ile was convinced that the loss of the West India 
his pace; and both mutually beld out their hands to each other by wey | be rendered for the benefit of the country. The Noble Chairman sat | Colonies would be most destructive to the interests of this country and 
of congratulation, before they were sear enough to be clasped in a | down amid loud cheers. . of bumanity. A negro slave's opinien of emancipation was liberty 
{riendly embrace. At last the merchant reached the spot here Venow-| Lord Sexxinu would, after the very able address delivered by the No- | without labour. If the black population of Domingo were left to them- 
tern stood; but what was that worthy man's astonishment to see him, | ble Chairman, refrain from detaining them unnecessarily with any obser- | selves they would soon fall into anarchy and moral debasement, when 
though he still held out bis hand, pass quickly by, without stopping, even | vation of hisown. He, therefore, moved the first resolution. unsupported by the moral example and presence of the whites. This, 
for a momont, to say, ‘ How d'ye do?’ But this seeming want of polite- Mr. Warsox Tayton begged to assure those who were ignorant of | he was convinced, would be the case. It would likewise tend greatly 
ness arose (rom no fault of our bero’s. His own astonishment was) the value of the West India Colonies, that their loss would be a fntal | to the increase of the slave trade, to do away with which this country 
thousand times greater, when he found that he had no power whatever | blew to the mother country. (Cheers.] He deprecated the fantastical | had spent so many millions. He was totally unconnected with any of 
to determine either when, where, or how his leg was to move. As long | and hypocritical nonsence whieh had been used for the purpose of in-| the colonies and he was convinced that the results spoken of in this re- 
as his own wishes happened to coincide with the manner in which the | jaring the characters of the West India proprieters in the eyes of the | solution would inevitably follow if the present measore was perseveied 
machinery seemed destined to operate, all had gone on smoothly; and | people of England. (Hear.) If we should ever live to see 8 separation | in. The fifth resolution was then carried unanimously. 
he had mistaken his tacit compliance with its independent and self- of those colonies from the mother country—if such should ever be the | Mr. George Hrsurnr spoke at great length upon the importance of the West 
acting powers for a commend over it which he now found he did | case, there were persons who might be found, who would say, “ how | India colonies. _ Every Government had acknowledged their importance, and he 
not possess It had been bis most anxious desire to stop to speak with | could we be so blind to the value of those possesrions, end bow could | =e —_ ms o heard - - present measure to subvert their inte- 
M ynheer Vanoutera, but his leg moved on, and he found himself) we be deluded by fantastical and hypoeritical declaimers.” It was an | pi xe Coogan | my wis ee be ~~ by siienés — y Am ana Sy 
under the necessity of following it. Many an attempt did he make | erroneous conception to imagine that the loss of the colonies would only | the sixth resolution. & ra. ed by moving 
to slacken his pace, but every attempt was vain. fle caught hold | fall upon the proprietors individually ; it would fall upou every manin) Mr. Canarsetos,in seconding the resolution,said he sympathised most deep- 
of the rails, walls, and houses, but his leg tugged so violently, that the country. The wealth brought from the colonies was all spent in the | ly in the sentiments expressed in it and those expressed by his friend, the late 
he was dfenid of dislocating his arms, and was obliged to gu on. He | country. (Hear, hear.] On the political part of the question be would | Agent for Jamaica. His conduct while in that situation was the most honoura- 
began to get seriously unensy as to the consequences of this most anex- | follow the example of the Noble Chairman, and not trust himself to _ wate 9 apm ne oe pee ppepa eos ae not a trespassed upon 
pected tarn which matters had taken Ul and his only hope was, tet speak oo the years ot mismanagement whick we bad contempiated with | The present conduct of the Government eee» ae Wen Soi adios — 
the amaziog and unknown powers, which the complicated constrac-\ horror and disgust too long. He hoped they should keep clear of all} quite inconsistent with the Parliamentary resolutions passed in 1823. It was ne- 
tion of his leg seemed to possess, would speedily exhaust themselves. | political considerations at the meeting, under whatever feelings of an | cessary for them to show the public, that they had good grounds of complaint, and 
Of this, however, he could as yet discover no symptoms. He bappen- | unpleasant nature they might be snffering. [Hear.] The Hon. Gentle- did not wae d come forward with a view to embarrass the Government. If 
ed to be going in the direction of the Leyden Canal; and when he ar- | man concluded by seconding the first resolution amid loud cheers, which | he a sane ray Me o ty my rem ag ey they were without 
rived in sight of Mynheer Turningvort's house, he called loudly upon the | was unanimously carried. | doubt conetliatory ; and the Orders in Council, which had been lately passed, 


‘ 7 : om a. : ‘ e f ‘ | were clearly at variance with those resolutions. The Orders in Council respect- 
artificer to come to his assistance. The artificer looked out from his Earl Sr. Vixcest asked if the property of the Wes‘ Indian proprietor | ing the colonies, issued by Mr. Canning, were acknowledged by him to be ~ ne 


widow with a face of wonder, ‘Villian! cried Wodenblo« k, ‘ come | was to be invaded and beaten down, what other property would be safe? | ly experimental ones. The present orders were coercive instead of being: pm 
out to me this instant! You have made me a leg with a vengeance! It} Where would it stop? [Hear, hear.}] If vested rights were to be as- | eiliatory. They would have a good case to go before the public, and the British 
won't stand still fora moment. Ihave been walking straight forward suiled, any man might address bim, as he was once a:ldressed by a per- | Peteaeass rd mop woane prove » ~ present orders were at ee with the 
. . » “ . s ‘ 

ever since [left my own house, and, unless you stop me ps, bea- | son who told him that be had as much right to the lend as be that called _s why ey oid deat then cthey bpd wee o> A —_ Sentaoee 

. , ‘ . ‘ ‘ | MJ . ? ° - 
ven only knows how muc h farther I may Pury me i ro himself the proprietor of it. It was the custom before a gentleman be- solutions, but must accept the new law proposed for them. This would be a 
there, but come out and relieve me, or f shall be out of sight, oe You | came possessor of negroes, for them (the negroes) to send a deputation | most cruel measure, He would not impugn the motives of the Government, 
will not be able to overtake me,’ The mechanician grew very pale ; Bel to see the houses and lande where they were to live and work, and if | They would destroy all incentive to labour, and he could prove, from papers in 
was evidently not prepared for this new difficalty. He lost not a mo- | Wey disliked the appearance of the esiate, no man would be so rash as | is pocket, the lamentable effect which the Orders in Council would have upon 
ment, however, in Following the merchant to do what he could towards to endeavaur to force those slaves to become his property. (Hear, | _ - perty i ovary en om be made to induce yn to change 

‘ ‘ . al . ’ ° . ° | >» ofders ashe s « a $ A> 

extricating bim rom, 7 Sener OM tay amp , —~ Tor near hear.] The true situation of affairs in the colonies was not sufficiently | erith the Parliamentary reaslatitan ti fatd: the renstehoate ease canelamed 
rather the merchant ys Fry wa) ang very Lye apts re ate known, but he hoped Parliament would give the proprietors an opportu- | upon very good grounds, He believed every town in the kingdom could prove to 
being an elderly man, found it no easy matter to make. up to him. ©/ nity of exonerating themselves from the odium which had been cast | Government that these orders in Council should be rescinded, or that, af least, 
did so at last, nevertheles, and, catching him in his arms, lifted him en- | there should be a Parliamentary inquiry into the subject. There was no hope 


' ' "| upon them. He concluded by moving the second resolution. me . . - i 
tirely from the ground. But the stratagem (if so it may be called) did) “age. G. Palmer, a large ship owner, seconded this resolution in an ex- but in Parliamentary inquiry. If they did not do so, he for one would declare 
’ i) that it would be quite out of his power to retain his property in that country. 


not succeed, for the innate propelling motion of the leg was so great : . a 
that it burried the artist on along with bis burden at the same rate as pone at epee, _ Cuarnmas then put the sixth resolution to the meeting, which was car- 
nied unanimously, 


, : , vie. | The second resolution was carried unanimously. 
before. He set him therefore down agra. and ag Fi ag vio- Mr. Rowenrson observed that, protected as the West India interest | Lord Salioun proposed, and Sir Edward Hyde East seconded the seventh re- 
lently on une of the springs that protre eda little behind. In an in-| formerly had: been, it seemed now incredible that it should stand so | 5ution. 
stant the unhappy Mynheer Von Woodenblock was off like an arrow, hi y dof etandl Hi earuver, biahiw ratified at ob-| Mr. Lascevves proposed the eighth resolution. What did the present measure 
calling out in the most piteous accents am lost! Lam lost! Lam pos- | MUCM Ih heed of prote ye hie, asf oti : i te , tes pete - ; aay? Why it promised relief to the colonists, and at the same time cast obloquy 
sessed by a devil io the shape of a cork leg! Stop me! for heaven's sake serving so numerous and respectable a meeting called toget ' ey . Tt | upon the proprietors. 
stop me! I am breathless,--1 am fainting ! Will nobody shatter my leg to a notice, and be did not doubt that, whilst a great impression wouldthus | Mr. Russell Ecvice stated that he most cordially seconded the resolution, 
- r ’ ; Tarni overt! Turnin vort! 10% hay cedaied mel’ The be made throughout the country, it would also have its due effect upon | which was then carried unanimously, ; 
ame her Oras’ ken aap grranees “a | his Majesty’s Government. He was the more induced to arrive at this | Mr. R. Duwpas said, that although he derived no income whatever from the 
artist, perplexed and confounded, was hardly ia a situation more to be | sonabeten. tk ; he did that upon her West India Colonies Great | C°!oniess he thought he should not be doing his duty tohis fellow countrymen if 
envied. Scarcely knowing what he did, he fell upon hisf knees clasped | NCENSION, KNOWING AS BE Cla wh po ” 








: : . : : k woe nly | he did not come forward to object to the present measure, which tended to take 
his hands, and with strained and staring eye-balls, looked after the | Britain depended for one-third ot her resources, and t val they mainly | the colonies away from the mother country. He concluded by moving the ninth 
richest merchant in Rotterdam, running with the speed of au enraged | contributed to support that maritime ascendancy, w hich, of course, no resolution. 
buffalo, away along the canal towards Leyden, aud bellowing for help | Ministers, acting according to the dictates of wise policy, would wish to| yyy. Alderman THompson seconded the resolution. He congratulated the 
as loudly as his exhaustion would permit. “Leyden is more than twenty reduce or to render less efficient. Let it be recollected, that the ex- | meeting on the feeling which had been expressed on this occasion. He had never 
milesfrom Rotterdam, but the sun had not yet oat. when the Aileses } ports from this country to the West Indies amounted to £6,000,000, and seen such a body of men of fortune and respectability assembled togethor as on 
Backsneider, who were sitting at their parlour window, immediate! | consisting, as they did, entirely of manfactured articles, it was impossible | the present occasion, He believed that the West Indian planters had given effect 
“a Fast EV tage ol : sey | ivade could be affected without affecting all the interests of Great Bri- | '° the original resolutions ; and who were the defaulters? why the actual Go- 
opposite the ‘Golden Lion,’ drinking tea, and nodding to their friends | '*" let | 7 nee Sem .. — eal ; | vernment of the couniry. Tke resolution was carried unanimously. 
as they passed, saw some one coming at a furious speed along the street | tain. And let it also be recollected that this was a steady trade, not) 7 44 Reray proposed the tenth resolution, which was seconded by Mr. Collvill. 
Mis face was pale as ashes, and he gasped fearfully for breath; but, with- subject to contingenc es like that carried on Ww ith foreign states, which | ffe said that from the system which had been pursued towards the colonies, many 
out turning either to the right or the left, he hurried by at the same rapid | V8" 0Us capricious regulations, or the contingencies of war or peace, | estates did not actually pay their expenses ; and the system must be altered, or 
rate, and was out of sight almost before they had time to exclaim, might deeply affect; but that the interests of the mother country and | the proprietors of estates would be obliged to give up their property. The reso~ 


. j : re ie 2 rays i i : ; lution then passed unanimously. 
‘Good gracious! was not that Mysheer Von Wodenblock, the rich mer her colonies were always identified. It should likewise be remembered e wre yx rage. we : : ; 
; e 5 \ vat 2 ; . - abl the ri |that the imports frum the colonies to the mother country amounted to | Ar. W ARD proposed the eleventh resolution. He said that the time was now 
chant of Rotterdam?’ Next day was Sunday. The inhabitants of | id arrived when the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, should be eli- 


Haarlem were all going to church, in their best attire, to say their upwards of £ 10,000,000, the whole forming a trade of that magnitude | cited. This could only be done by astrict Parliamentary investigation. 
prayers and hear their organ, when a figure rushed across the market- i importance which it behoved the Government to cherish ae eeey | Alderman Copretanp seconded the resolution, which was carried unani- 
place like an animated corps,—white, Pine, cold, and speechless, its | MC*NS Io I's power, and not fora moment to endanger in the slightest | mously._ , . ; 
eyes fixed, its lips livid, its teeth set, and its handsclenced. Every one degree. He believed also, in addition to what he had already stated,| | Mr. Nicttotson che h ae rer 0 of tego of a 
cleared a way for it in silent horror; and there was not « person in | that the inter-colonial shipping trade was much greater than perhaps any had been passed, and he thought that none of them too oe ae Se real 
- 2 4 . BS entleman present had any idea of. It did not appear in any official re- relief which could be granted to the colonists. He should advise the Government 
Haarlem who did not believe it a dead body endowed with the power | 8°" F } pp y , | to take off the whole of the duty on tea, which would increase the revenue upon 
of motion. On it went through village and town, towards the great | ports, but it had been stated to amount to 100,000 tons, and he believed that commodity from eight to twelve millions. He would advise the Government 
wilds and forests of Germany. Weeks, mouths, years, elapsed, but at | &¥*" that amount was greatly under the mark. To sacrifice such atrade | to reduce half of the duty upon hemp, and every other article used in the build- 
intervals the horrid shape was seen, and still continues to fn seen, in - any eee penemnnee that — or = “1 be a from woe See. _Uf thie were wot done, in twenty years Liverpool would be London, 
- ‘ : ‘ oreig 1 o * rs ‘ y . anc ymcdon would « « n ne e. e " ) respasse 
various parts of the north of Europe. The clothes, indeed, which he rs —_ a preela we 9 Se a possibly be acted | pen the enoeting if the projectors of tr hand “or given Ge general on louhtation® 
who wasonce Mynheer Von Wodenblock used to wear, have all moul — . y g rine ‘ He concluded by reading 4 resolution praying the Government to remit the du- 
dered away; the flesh, too, has falled from his bones, and he is now # Mr. Gourp seconded it, and agreed with the last speaker that the ties he complained of. He ultimately, however, withdrew the resolution ; and, 
skeleton,—a skeleton in all bat the cork leg, which still, in its original | amount of the inter-colonial trade had been much under stated. The | after thanks had been voted to the Chairman, the meeting separated. 
rotundity and size, continues attached to the spectral form, a perpetuum | colonial trade was undoubtedly of great importance, and ought, in| ['The following is the list of the resolutions. ] 
mobile, dragging the wearied bones for ever and for ever over the earth! | fact, to be considered the same as the home trade. He lamented the It was, onthe motion of the Earl of Selkirk, seconded by George 
May all good saints protect us from broken legs! and may there never | tone which had lately been assumed by the Government with reference | ”  Wateon Taylor, Esc M P onetieanenl gessived ; -s 
again appear a mechanician like Turningvort, to supply us with cork | i the ecg neon or and asked ght n —— colonial assem-| 1. That, sateldetinn the pee t crisis to whieh the British West India 
substitutes of so awful and mysterious a power! ilies were allowed to deliberate, if their decisions were to be set aside | Colonies have been brought, by the pressure of pecuniary distress, as 
well as by alarming exciternent amongst the negro population, this meet- 


: by ordersin Council? He alluded to those facilities which were then 
TAK GREAT WEST INDIA MEETING. afforded, and still increasing, in the Welland and Rideau Canals, and | ing is desirous of expressing its opinion on the value of those Colonies 
to the Mother Country, on the policy which she has lately pursued with 


the internal communications of British America, by which Quebec, 
isi > signe very nu- | Montreal and Halifax migh in his opinion, ought ve , . : 

In consequence of a requisition, most respectably signed, a very nu- | 1 Halifax might, and in bis opinion, ough! to bave been'made regard to them, and on the measures best calculated to avert the im- 

pending calamity of their total loss as useful possessions of the British 


merous meeting took place yesterday, at the City of London Tavern, of | the bestand cheapest{markets for that produce, whether in bread-stuff or 
the planters, ship-owners, and others interested in the welfare of our | lumber, most required by the West indies, and bythe consequently re- Frown 
West India possessions. | ciproeal trade in the increased demand for the ‘sugars and rums of the : r >: me e 

At twelve o'clock they began to assemble, and before the Chair was West Indies for the consumption of the North American provinces ; but | On the motion of the Right Hon. Lork Viscount St. Vincent, seconded 
taken the large room of the above tavern was completely filled with | it had been{the policy of acertain set of politicians and economists to say, sal by George I almer, Esq ; it was lowe 
persons of the highest respectability. to force these sayings before the public, and even to bear down by the in- 2. T hat the value of the West India ( olonies to the rev enue, manufae- 

At one o'clock the committee entered the room, among whom were | fluence of Literature, that the British American and West India colonists | ‘rng industry, and mereemine merine of Great Britain, may be at once 
observed the Marquess of Sligo, Mr. Keith Douglas, Lord Saltoun, Lord | were of necessity enemies. ascertained by reference to Parliamentary documents, whereby it will 
Reay, Lord Stormont, Mr. Watson Tavior, aud the Earl of Harewood,| Mr. Harwas moved the fourth resolution. appear that the duties annually collected from West India produce 
who was unanimously called to the chair. | Mr. Youna seconded the resolution, and stated his earnest wish to | amount to seven millions sterling ; that the annual official N alue of 

The Earl of Harewoon proceeded to state, thata Noble Lord (the | separate the question from the advocacy of slavery on the one band, and British manufactures “exported to the ¢ somes is about £ 5.500, 000. , 
Marquess of Chandos) who was to have taken the chair, was prevented | opposition to measures adopted by the colonies on the other. Many of and the amount of shipping employed in the direct trade abont 250,000 
by other business of a very serious nature; he therefore trusted that the | the warmest and most uncompromising friends of freedom took a dif. | tons ; altogether ex ibiting by branch of commerce almost unequalled m 
meeting would excuse his attendance. The Noble Chairman observed, | ferent view of this subject from his Majesty's Ministers. He read a let- | point of extent, and peculiarly important oa ot count of its national cha- 
that it fell to his lot to address them ona subject of a very important na- | ter from Mr. Hume, the Member for Middlesex (which, under the cir- acter; the M hole emanating from British capital, being conducted by 
tare, deeply interesting to not only the West Indian possessions, but par- | cumstances, he considered it no breach of confidence to make public) British subjects in Bi itish ve ssels, and fiually returning the whole value 
ticularly to the prosperity of this country. [Cheers } A meeting of | tow hich that gentleman observed that he detested the very name of | % cultivation in the colonies into the general resources of the mother 
this nature became the more necessary, on account of the misrepresenta- | slavery; but still the proceedings of the present Government, with re- | country, while the cultivator is suffering the extremity of distres.s 
tions which had gone abroad against the proprietors of West India pro- | ference to this subject, appeared to his mind celculated to bring down | Ou the motion of G. R. Robinson, Esq.. M.P., and seconded by Na- 
perty, as possessors of slave population. He felt that he spoke the feel. | ruin equally upon the slave and the master. The great misfortune was, | thaniel Gould, Esq., it was resolved. ve : 
ings of every proprietor, when he said that they would feel happy to be | that this slave question led to excited feelings, under the impression of 3. That, in addition to the direct intercourse of Great Britain with 
able to carry on the trade without the labour of slaves. [Hear, hea ] which it was in the highest degree unfair in Ministers to call for inyesti- | her West India Colonies, an extensive cross trade is maintained between 
But that desirable state of things was unfortunately found to be impossi-| gation. Hewas sorry to say that there were faults on both sides; a mo-| those Colonies and the British possessions in North America, which 
ble. | Hear } He would ask how the matter stood with regard to slave derate course was the best looking always to the unerring principles of | affords employment to upwards of 100,000 tons of British shipping ; and 
population Suppose the proprietors should receive nothing fro their justice. He would say, let not the colonies tek» the high tone of oppo- | by furnishing a market for (he fish, corn, salted provisions, and jumber 
estates in the West Indies, they were obliged to hold on and support | sition whieh they had lately assumed, but let not the Government, oa | of British America, contributes essentially tothe prosperity of that other 
those from whom they derived no benefit. It was not the case in any | the other hand, act ander excitement, and let there be a gradual ameliora- | vast branch of Colonial dominion, on which, jointly with the West In- 
manufactory in England; the moment the speculation failed, at that in- | tion of the condition of the slaves. He concluded by seconding the | dia trade, Great Britain depends for the employment of at least one- 
stant, the workmen were dismissed. [ Hear, hear } Many persons were | 4th resolution, which was unanimously agreed to third of her whole mercantile marine, and, consequently, for her station 
ready to endeavour to cover the slave-owner with public odium, but let Mr. Irvine noieiains ed his speech in Am low a tone, that it was im. | amongst the nations of the world. 
peat [Obeen)" oer a“ Sie Ammen the *ay ss the possible to hear one word of it. We understood him to say, that the | On the motion of Je remiah Harman, Esq., seconded by George Frede 
had increased since the ae alles “ ! nent into the ‘tai Tot a mer rtance of the colonies was universally admitted, and any meas are | rick ¥ oung. Esq., it was resolved, , 
islands. (Hear, heer } He i" wc Ae ; “+ Pp into ~ " <a M the . tending to alienate them from the Mother ¢ ountry shpuld be met with 4. That the loss of the colonies, or the abandonment of interests, thus 
not help adverting to that ent of tt re an perty ber ing, " a cou . universal resistance. With regard to the Orders in ( ouccil which had | powerfully contributing to the resources of the mother country, would 
erdutn enendl.’ We weds a A ve bc Sa — relate< po been isened he himself should not expatiate upon them. These orders | inflict upon numerous branches of manufacturing industry, as well as 
the resolutions of the English Secteeanan howd ore wt! pow ys +. tended to interfere batween the slave and the master, and to take away upon the Revenue, an injury of incalculable magnitude, which would 
bound to say that those who were parties to » Powe poo ph dene ny a ryt wy A from the latter over the ar tere It was the moral power | never be compensated by foreign trade So great a de truction sh ner 
taken any ‘part in the orders in council in 1331 a — hear.) He i = — master had over the slave, which bound them together, and merce, essentially d »mestic in all its relations, must not only entail ruin 
thought it was not proper for those persons to fictate t the Acs oe we —— rders in Council tended to take this away entirely The Go upon numberless private families, but would w ithdraw from the — 
that they had certain benefits to bestow, but to es Led poker eed te pempene ot each colony had no disereti mW hatever left them The | factures of copper, iron, mill-w ork, hardware, woollen and cotton goo . 
those orders, they should not enjoy the advent een thane Eneaiie weld ome manumission of the slaves in the West India colonies w ould | the fisheries, the collieries, the salt provision trade ~ Ire re , an - a 
confer, whieh ware edleuleted 16 tave the cant o— eee a | mae he total omaGation of property, and must lead to the most disas- | the various trades connected with shipping, a source o o oyment o 
saying that, what did they say’ Why.“ We will unish ae eber- j — q—~ q W ith regard to partial manumission, he was equally | which these industrious classes have been accustomed to Pi in Ste hoes 
ing our wishes—you must take the result.” But _ ahaa id they cn oe gee id = wae well know n that a slave who had been manu- | well as in peace. A great commercial convulsion must id be — oe 
mean to inflict the punishment? Why, on the mother country [ Cheers. } ait 1 aaah d never work when free. He concladed by moving the | of employment, while at the same time, the revenue wou r a. die y 
He thought it was not fair, considering the su; port hich the ro tabi, .: ath pe = ; ; affec ted by a great diminution of consumption arising ere the d the 
ry gave to this country, to say they would not Glee them <. — 4 | obi > ap omg rose to second the resolution. He said that the | nisked ability of the people to purchase taxable — ilies, — : 
likely to ensue from any plan for the amelioration in the condition of | » ee he = on wey edges oe aid most unworthy hands. He enormous advance of price of all colonial articles, = “ ay _ 
the slaves. The Noble Chairman continued, by again declaring that, | t Sains be alee tn pn oe S eee oo the colonies, he might | the abstraction of the produce of the British West Indies from the ge 

¥ ag aring » | beable to give the meeting some important information concerning the | ral market of Europe. 
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On the motion of John Irving, Esq., M P., seconded ty Colonel Beres-| see an 
ford, M.P., it was resolsed, 

5. That the loss or abandonment of the BR sh West India Colonies 
would be no less injurious (o the rea! intere 
commerce of this country. The negroes, i «supported by the pre- 
senee, the intelligence, and capital of Europe would speedily sink 
into a state of anarchy and more! debasement; and, while» deplorable | alone the res 
cessation of industry, in raising articles for European consumption, | thin 
would thus ensue in the British Colonies, an irresistible inducement E 


either support or succour. 


{ humanity (han to the | placed himself 


“ However perilous may he the situation in which the King hae just , 
red hime and whatever may be the eousequencee of te isolated, | EUe ae for the — ending the Sth April, '@°1. £8,420,328 

powtion, his Imperial Majesty, suppressing though with inespressible re-| itto. itto. dito, 1832, 8 

gret, the affections of his heart, thinks it his duty to leave'to Holland " cmascne 

ponsibility of the events which may arise from this state of | 


eres 
Y opportunities of hereafter sending tothe King of the Netherlands | 


an instant revival of trade throughout the kingdom. The figures stand 


thos:— 


lucrease, - 293,360 








would be given to Foreign Colonies to increase their cultivation, and 

for that purpose to extend the African Slave Trade, which this country, 

by great exertions and expenditure of money, has long and effectually | 

endeavoured to suppress. 

On the motion of George Hibbert, Esq., seconded by George Carring- | 
ton, Esq., it was resolved, 

6. That the conduct of Great Britain towards her West India Colo- | 
nies has neither been consisteat with the principles laid down in the 

Parliamentary resolutions of 1823. nor with thet spirit of justice and con- 
ciliation which is so necessary to the attainment of any national object. | 
It should never be forgotten that the system of eultivation by slave la- 
bour was established by Great Britain for her own benefit; that the colo-! 
nists are Englishmen, es rt possessing property under the direct 
sanction and encouragement of the mother country, and are entitled to | 
the, protection which the law and the constitution provide for the secu- | 
rity and integrity of that property; they are naturally jealous of their | 
character and rights; on them must depend the execution of all Colonial 
laws wherever originating; and not poral | are they most confident to 
frame regulations for the real comfort of the slave, but they havea direct | 
interest in his welfare; so that to discredit and endanger their property , 
by perpetual interference, and to stigmatize them as a class of persons | 
destitute of the common feelings of humanity, can neither tend to for- 
ward purposes of justice, of sound policy, or of real improvement in 
the condition of the slave. 
On the motion of the Right Hon. the Lord Saltoun, seconded by the 
Right Hon. Sir Edw. Hyde East, Bart., it was resolved, 

7. That pepular clamour, arising from mistaken impressions as to the 
real condition of the Negroes, and extended to the colonies, has already 
produced the most disastrous effects, by alienating the affection of the 
slave from bis master, of the master from the Mother Country, destroy- 
ing the credit of colonial property, causing constant agitation, and thus 
seriously retarding those measures of gradual improvement in the condi- 
tion of the Negro population, which it was the object of the British Le- 
gislature to accomplish. 

On the motion of the Hon W. 8. Lascelles, M.P. seconded by Russell 
Ellice, Esq., it was resolved, 

8. That this meeting bas observed with great regret, that at a moment, 
when relief is avowedly necessary, even to the preservation of the West 
India colonies, his Majesty's Ministers have declared their intention to 
make that relief contingent on the unqualified adoption of an order of 
the King in Council, dated Nov. 2, 1831; a line of pelicy, which being 
virtually designed to coerce the Legislative Colonies, by menns of fiscal 
or penal regulations on their produce, is most objectionable, and caleu- 
lated to widen the misunderstanding between the Mother Country and 
the colonists, to increase the excitement among the Negro population, and 
thus to precipitate the ruin of the colonies. 

On the motion of Robert A. Dundas, Esq., M.M. seconded by Mr. Al- 
derman Thompson. M.P., it was resolved, 

9. That this meeting is asxious for the adoption of such further mea- 
sures of amelioration as may, on due inquiry, be found necessary to the 
real welfare of tie negro, and consistent with the Parliamentary Resolu- 
tions of 1823, a feeling in which it is convinced that all the resident 
planters fully participate; Lut this meeting must protest against the harsh 
and ungenerous policy which would proffer relief to the acknowledged 
distress of the Colonist only on condition of abandoning his constitu- 
tional rights. 

On the motion of the Right Hon. the Lord Reay, seconded by Andrew 
Colvile, Esq., it was resolved, 

10. That, in order to avert, if possible, the dreadful calamity of the 
British West India Colonies, this meeting is of opinion that immediate 
relief should be given to the Colonists, divested of the conditions im- 
posed by his Majesty’s Ministers, and sufficient at least to maintain the 
Colonies in cultivation. 

On the motion of William Ward Esq., seconded by Mr. Alderman Cepe- 
land, M.P., it was resolved, 

11. That, as an act of justice to the Colonists, and with a view of pre- 
venting the fatal effects of that continual excitement which bas already 
brought the Colonies to the brink of destruction, and of removing from 
the public mind erroneous impressions in the regard to the state of | 
slavery in the British Colonies, this meeting is of opinion that a full and | 
impartial Parliamentary inquiry, on oath, should be immediately insti- | 
tuted for the purpose of ascertaining the laws and usages of the Colo- | 
nies, the actual condition and treatment of the slaves, their habits and | 
dispositions, and the degree of their progressive improvement and ci- | 
vilization. The information obtained from such authority would not | 
only remove errroneous impressions, but lend to the consideration of | 
such further measures of amelioration as, in the words of the Parlia- | 
mentary resolution of 1823, “shall be compatible with the well-being of | 
the Slaves themselves, with the safety of the Colonies, and with a fair 
and equitable consideration of the interests of private property. 

On the motion of George Sinclair, Esq., M.P. it was resolved, 

12. That petitions founded upon these resolutions be presented to his | 
Majesty, and to both houses of Parliament, and that the Right Hon. the 
Earl of Harewood, that to {he Honse sf Lords, and the Most Noble the | 
Marquess of Chandos, that to the House of Commons.” 

The Ear! of Harewood having left the Chair, which was thereupon | 
taken by the Right Hon. the Lord Viscount St. Vincent. 

It was, on the motion of William Burge, Esq. M.P. seconded by Henry 
Bright, Esq., unanimously'reselved, 

That this meeting are anxious to offer to the Right Hon. the Earl of | 
Harewood their most cordial thanks for his Lordship’s condescension in 
taking the Chair, and forthe eminent ability, urbanity, and zeal, with | 
which he bas discharged the duties of the day. 

(Signed ) HAREWOOD, Chairman. | 

— | 

NOTE AND DECLARATION OF RUSSIA. 
From the Messager des Chambres of 31st of March. 

Count Orloff, after having recounted in minute detail, the circum- 
stances showing that through the whole course of the Belgian negotia- 
tions, he has not failed to give the unequivocal proof to the King of the 
Netherlands of respect and friendship, which were conformable to the 
declarations of the Emperor his master; after having said that the Cabi- 
net of the Hague cannot refuse to him the justice to believe that he has 
acquitted himself of his task with zeal and perseverance—proceeds as 
follows :-= 

“ A voluntary adhesion to arrangements (which the treaty of the 15th 
of November sanctions,) as to admissible amendments in a transaction 
that is to be the first between two states, alone can terminate this long 
and painful negotiation. 

“The Cabinet of the King of the Netherlands has thought differently. 

“His Excellency will not pronounce upon the motives which have 
influenced his Majesty in this decisive circumstance, as his Majesty has 
formerly explained to them. He claims to be sole judge in a determi- 
nation which so nearly affects the rights of his crown. 

“ But his Majesty cannot eoriceal, and we announce it with a proper 
feeling of regret, that the Cabinet of the Netherlands has lost, beyond 
recall, a last opportunity of termina‘ing the Belgian affair in a manner 
conformable to its true interests; and its allies, more especially in 
Russia, must vainly hereafter seek the means of being useful to it. 

“The Emperor has faithfully fulfilled towards the King of the Nether- | 
lands, the duties of a sincere and ingenious friendship; but he cannot | 
forget his dutiesto the European alliance, and, least of all, his duties to 
the people whom Providenee had confided to his care. These are the 
obligation which it is his Imperial Majesty’s duty to consult in the deter- | 
minations which be shall hereafter make with respect to the affairs of | 
Belgium. 

‘Ia consequence his Majesty bas charged the undersigned to nake 
the following declaration :— 

“ After having used all the means of persuasion, and every mode of 
coneiliation, to aid his Majesty King Williem to establish upon amica- 
ble terms, and in a manner consistent with the honour of his crown, and 
the interests of the faithful portion of his subjects, a separation between 
the two great divisions of bis kingdom ; his Imperial Majesty does not 





| 





" ; oe » eee 
“Faithful to his promises, his Imperial Majesty will not proceed to the Fee Re year cuding ~ b April 1831, . . . - + - £ 46,116,003 
employment of coercive measures for compelling the King of the Ne- | ditto. ditto, 1832, - - . ~ + . 43,086,530 
theriands, by force of arms, to subscribe to the 24 artic'es: but consider. —? 
ing that the artjcles comprise the only basis upon which a separation be- Decrease, £3,059,473 
~ Belgium and Holland ean be effected, aud they being open to The encrease has taken p'ace on the Excise, stamps, and general tases; 
mendments—adaniissible in a fiual treaty between the two countries— | hot so ™ has occurred i : 4i 
his Imperial Majesty considers it just and reasonalle that Belgium should | ti we e e wos Conti - < — a owing to the tate 
remain in the enjoyment of all those advantages resulting from the arti. | "0" OF “rade 18 e Vontinental ports in consequence of the Cholera 





, cle in question, and more coprp ey | of that neutrality already in prin- Morbus. 


ciple recognized Ly the King of the Netherlands. | The Cholera has abated in England, The last report, April Gtn 
As a necessary consequence of this principle, his Imperial Majesty | i 


‘ i :—To ‘ d 215 : 
Ot) athe us appetdeneniapeprenive Ghestestenciearraprenteel, | s as follows — noret in | ondon 2158, Beatie 1148; Total 
whieb the Congress adopt, for the purpose of guaranteeing. and defend. | in the Country 7416, deaths 2470; Grand total, cases 9574, deaths 3618. 
ing this neutrality, should it be violated by a renewal of hostilities on the | The disorder in Paris rages with great violence, and diffuses itself 
side of Holland. i | with greater rapidity than in London. Galignani's Messenger of Wed- 
In this case, should it unbappily arise, bis Imperial Majesty reserves | nesday April 4th seys:— 
to himself the right to concert with bis allies, as to the means most pro veter : ’ 
per for promptly re-establishing the neutrality of Belgium, in order that | , Sinee the test papers there have occurred up to fourv’clock yesterday 
the general peace of Europe may be protected from even the least dan- | * 17 new eases, 193 of which are men, and 124 women. The number 
ger of violation, - | of fresh deaths has been 127, of whom 91 are men, and 36 women. The 
“ His Excellency thinks that bere he ought to pause—as he is not | total number of eaese vines the first appearance of the disease is now 
aware of any thing further which, in the present juncture, he can use | 052, and of deaths 395. 


fully submit to his Majesty. 

‘He resigns it to the wisdom of the Cabinet of the Hague to consider 
the consequences of a state of things which the most sincere and Cisin- 
terested friendship could have wished to obviate.” 
| After having presented to the King of the Netherlands the foregoing 
| declaration, Count Orloff demanded of his Majesty a categorical an 
| sWer; this answer being in the negative; the Count demanded bis pass- 
| ports, and on the next following day embarked for London, where 


| doubtless he has arrived. 
Deine 


| 


New York on London 60 dave 10 per cont. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MAY, 12, 1832. 


sy the John Jay, from Liverpool, we have received our London files | 


tothe 6th ult. 
The fate of the Reform Bill in the House of Lords was the general 
topic of conversation at the last dates. Its second reading, as we be- 


sot stated, was fixed for the Sth of April, but subsequently post- | 


poned to the %h. The impression of a second reading being fixed 
| for the 29th of March, was derived from a Liverpool paper, which 
| said Thursday “nezt,” instead of Thursday se’nnight. The general 
| Opinion remains unimpaired, that the bill will, on this occasion, 
go into committee, but with a very small majority. Some accounts 


say five, others ten. The nature and the extent of the modifica 





| tions which willthere be adopted we will not presume (o prognosti- 
cate, but it is abundantly evident that they will be important if the ma- 
| jority should be of a meagre description above stated. The old story of 
| making peers isagain revived; and the Morning Chronicle put forth a 
list of fourteen individuals, who were, it affirmed, about to be honour 
ed with this questionable sort of Wistinction. The Courier, however, 
promptly and flatly, apparently by authority, contradicted the state 
| ment, and at once restored matters to their original uncertainty, in 
whieh they still remain. Itis proper to mention, that the party of 
moderates, or waverers,as they are called, headed by Lords Harrowby, 
and Wharncliffe, appears to be very small ; and that these two noble- 
men have brought down on themselves the unsparing censure of the 
whole Tory press. 

The following is the Morning Chronicle’s List of Peers. Lord Coch- 
rane, it appears, is to be Lord Cochrane still: Is this a compliment, or 
otherwise ? 

Present Names. 
Marquess of Douglas 
Lord Seymour. 


New Titles, 


Lord F. Osborn .......- eee -ceeecccnee Baron D'Arcy. 
BGs POOMROR 0000 cons cscs cece ceed ceee Baron of Bryanston. 
Lord Headley. 

en Of Cane os ox code cscctscs ciness Baron Matthew. 
Bash of THOGUAI 2600 000s cee escccsces Baron Linton, 
Earl of Dundonald ...........-se.e+-+- Baron Cochrane. 
DEEL AE DEEORTOD 2c ccccccvecoceascees Baron Dunraven. 
St, NED ccscccconsecduseees Baron Preston. 
Pn EE Jb cdedbdiccesscobeoobus Baren Brentwood. 
Mr. Leigh .......ccccccccccsccccccees Baron Lyme. 

Mr. D. G. Gilbert ........- sacesbeens Baron Restorme!, 
Bie 3. Bes AwbyN accccece sccccccecces Baron Penzance. 


The West India Meeting, which took place on the 5th of April at the 


| London Tavern, was highly respectable, and will be no less important 
} ’ i j 


in its consequences. We have copied the Resolutions entered into, and 
given a sketch of the speeches and of the proceedings generally, strong- 
ly recommending them to the attention of our colonial readers. It is 
also further satisfactory to know that the Courier and the Times, 
have espoused, to ascertain extent, the West India cause ; that is to say, 
they deprecate any sudden or violent change in the state of colonial 


property. The persons composing the meeting comprized six noble- | 


men, and, what is more important, several highly respectable individuals 
connected with the North American Colonies. This latter circum 


| stance is the more gratifying to us, as it appears to be the fulfilment of | 
ja plan so often recommended in this journal, namely, that of uniting 


the whole colonial influence in London to make common cause against 
the desperate attempts of the anti-slavery party tornintheislands. We 


have always contented that the people of England did not properly un- | 


derstand the question, and that it only required to be faithfully 
presented to them to bring them back to a proper, an honest, 
and consistent way of thinking Slavery is a great and dreadful 
evil, but it must be dealt with as a great evil and treated with 
the caution and delicacy its immense importance demands. The 


sudden infliction of liberty, as Mr. Canning expressed himself, 


| would ruin both slave and master, independently of the gross wickedness 
of robbing the planter of what has always been legal and actual pro- | 


perty. We congratulate the West Indians, then, on this meeting, and 
we congratulate them too, that their cries are at length heard by the 
British public, whose decisions are always just in the longrun. Their 
difficulties and their downward progress are, we trust, arrested, for a re- 


j}action in the public mind is at last setting in. The mean attempt to | 


couple any grant for assistance to the islands with conditions was nobly 
resisted, as these conditions would have delivered them over, bound 
hand and foot to their enemies. 


| 
The state of the British revenue, as wade up onthe Sth April is of a! 


cheering nature. The total decrease on the year is about three millions, 


The Paris correspondent of the Times under date of the 3d states:— 


Lord Harry Vane, one of the attach/s to the British Embassy, was at- 

| tacked by the cholera while on horseback yesterday, and was for an 

hour and a half in considerable danger ; but this morning all appreben- 
sion for his safety have passed away. 


The tranquillity of Paris has been much disturbed in consequence of 
the alarming progress of the disease, and the most absurd superstitions 
| prevail among the lower orders, who imagine that attempts are made 
, to poison the working classes. The Government, with a view to bu- 
| mour these whims, rather than from amy belief intheirreality, have ap- 
| pointed persons to inspect and place seals on the milk, water, wine, 
}&c., brought into the city for daily consumption. The mea- 
| sures taken by the French police to cleanse the streets put into confa- 
| sion another class of troublesome people, the chiffonniers, who obtain 
their living by picking up rubbish and various accumulations in the 
| streets. ‘The activity of the official scavengers deprived these people 

of their business, aad according to the approved mode for the redress 
of all grievances in that capital, they rose in rebellion against the Go- 


j 


vernment, and as their body consists of about six thousand men, a com 
siderable number of troops was necessary to reduce them to order, 
which, however, was at length effected. 

| The official report and declaration of Count Orloff to the Duteh go- 
vernment, has at length seen the light; we give an abstract of it else- 
where. From aperusal of this document, we arrive at the following 


| conclusions. 1. That the Emperor of Russia is desirous that Holland 


| 


| ror will not be a party to the employment of coercive means, to compel 


should accept the treaty founded on the 24 articles. 2. That the Empe- 


; 


Holland to accept the treaty. 3. That the Emperor will offer no oppo- 


| sition, should the conference adopt repressive means to defend the neu- 


trality of Belgium, should it be invaded or vielated by Holland. The 
| last is important, since all the accounts from Holland breathe a spirit 
\ of war—preparation is in activity in every part of the country, and the 
| Dutch are now powerful enough to overrun Belgium, unless, instantly 
| succoured by France. 

English funds onthe Oth of April closed at #44, 





There is an extraordinary statement going the rounds of the papers, 
which charges the Captain of a British frigate, who had succeeded in 
| cay turing # slaye vessel on the coast of Africa and carrying ber into 
Fernandi Po, with selling the unfortunate negroes, and again making 
i slaves of them. It seems quite unnecessary to offer any contradiction 
| to such a statement, as every person kuows that it is impossible to 
| commit such an outrage in any British colony. Slave dealing is piracy 
| by the English laws, and a captain of a frigate would not only lose bis 
commission by such an act, but could never set his foot on British 


ground again without being seized, tried, and punished as a felon end a 


| pirate. 
From Colombia.—The long expected hostilities between the South and 
New Grenada have et length broken out, and the Colombian soil is again 





| the theatre of civil war. General Flores has issued his proclamation 


and marched with bis troops. The possession of the department of 





Cauca, which both parties claim, is the bone of contention. General 
| Flores arrived at Pasta on the 14th of Feb. with 400 men. 





We have received from Capt. Basil Hall a copy of his last work, 
| from which we have made # couple of extracts for this days’ paper. 
These sketches are in the highest degree interesting and entertaining ; 
| and display in an eminent degree the skill of the author in that kind of 
| composition. The story of the Pet Pig is a beautiful specimen of his 
powers, and we may fearlessly ask, what living author but Capt. Hall 
| could invest so simple & story with so much interest, or make itso 
agreeable to the general reader? Of the first series, published « 
year or two since, an edition of 4000 copies was soldin London, anda 
new edition of 2000 more is inthe press. Of the present or second 
series, 2700 copies were sold from the 28th of February to the 31st of 
March, and a new edlition is in preparaton. These facts are worth more 
than any other testimonials we can offer. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 





J 
} 
Among the many handsome vehicles which traverse this great metro- 
polis, a beautiful Omnibus, called the Avnion, bas jast been launched to 
run between Wallstreet and the Bowery. It is drawn by four fine 
| horses, and is one of the prettiest coaches in the city. 


We understand that the subscriptions for the family of Mr. Goddard, 


who so unfortunately perished by the fell of Messrs, Phelps & Peck’s 
store in Fulton-street, amounts to upwards of $800, and is still increas- 
ing. Subscription lists are left at the Offices of the Journal of Commerce 
and Commercial Advertiser, and also with Mr. Mercein, Printer, 240 
Pearl-street. The whole number of lives lest by this frightful catastro- 
phe was ten ores 4 
The farper's have this week published No. XXX1. of their Family Li- 
brary, containing “A description of Pitcairn’s Island, and the iobebi. 
| tants, with an authentic account of the mutiny of the ship Bounty, and 
of the subsequent fortones of the mutineers,” from which we have made 
copious extracts, and iuserted on the last page.” Also in a stereotype 
edvtiion— 

“Evidence of the truth of the Christias Religion, derived from 
the literal fulfilment of Prophecy; particularly as illustrated by the 
History of the Jews, and y Ane iscoveries of recent Travellers. By 
the Rev. Alesander Keith, Minister of St. Cyrus, Kincardinshire.” 

The Harpers have slso re publicbed, in the course of the week, “Ro- 
mance aud Reality,’ by L.E.L. We have already made extracts from 
this work sufficient to prove its excellence, even if the celebrated name 


but there isan encrease on the last quarter of £223,860. This result is| of the amiable Miss Landon was got attatched to it. The work is com 


to be ascribed to the more tranquil state of the public mind, it being | f 


well kaown that populer agitation has much diminished during the last 


three months. Could the Reform Bill be disposed of there would be | 


yrized in 2 vols. octavo 

Mr. William C. Dean bas jost published,Yn a good octavo vol 
a cew edition of Homer's tlind, with Eoglish setes by Mr. Joho D- 
Ogilby 
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MUTINEEW.S UF 


LU BOUNTY —PIPCAlRN’s | 
IsLAND. 
[ We extract the following om No. AXAI. of Harper's Fomilg Li 
wary. Mecowtaine many intercsiing particulary pot generally known to 
hic. } 
Orbe Blossom was!” orst ship of war that John Adams had been on | 
board ve since (he mutiny; and, as Captain Beechey observes, his miad | 
would natarally revert to scenes that could not [ail to produce @ tempo- | 
cary embarrassment, but nv apprebension for lis safety appeared to form | 
Dp 
— A at rest, he soon fouad bimself at ease and at home. 
hours before the ship approached the shure, and the boats put off before 
she came to an anchor. 

On account of the rocks and formidable breakers, the party who went 
onshore were landed by the young men, two ata time, in their whale- 
boat. “The difficulty of landing,” says Captain Beechey, * was more 
than repaid by the friendly reception we met with onthe beach from 
Haunah Young, a very interesting young woman, the daugliier of Adams. 
In her eagerness to greet her father, she had outrun her jemale compa- 
anions, for whose defn she thought it necessary in the first place to apolo- 

ize, by saying they Rad all been over the hill in company with John Buf- 
fat, to look at the ship, and were not yet returned. It appeared that 
Joho Buffet, who was a seafaring man, had ascertained that the ship was 
a man-ol-war, and, without kuowing exactly why, became so alarmed 
(or the safety of Adams, that he either could not or would not answer 
any of the interrogatories which were pat to him. This mysterious si- 
lence set all the party in tears, as they feared be had discovered some- 
thing adverse to ibeir patriarch. At length his obduracy yielded to their | 
entreaties; but before he explained the cause of his couduct, the boats | 
were seen to put off from the ship, and Hannah immediately burried to 
the beach to kiss the old man's cheek, which she did with 4 tervency de- 
monstrative of the warmest offection. Her apology for her companions | 
was rendered unnecessary by their appearance on the steep and cir- | 
euitous path down the mountain, who, as they arrived on the beach suc | 
cessively welcomed us to their island, with a simplicify and sincerity 
which left no doubt of the truth of their professions.” 

The whole group simultaneously expressed a wish that the visiters 

would stay with them several days; and on (heir signifying a desire to 





of his thoughts; and as every person endeavoured to set bis | 
It was several | 


livered by Buffet; and lest an of it should be forgotten, or escape | destitute state, were it not for the bumave consideration of the 
neato & was read three A The whole concluded with bymus, | part of the society, by whom they ere supported and cogueded: ona, 
which were first sung by the n people, and afterward by the chil.) every mark of ettention. 
dren. The service thus performed was very long; but the meatand| The men are stated to be from five feet eight inches to six feet high, 
cleanly appearance of the congregation, the devotion that animated eve- of great muscular strength and excellent figures. “We did not see,” 
ry countenance, and the innocence and simplicity of the little child ep, | says Captain Waldegrave, “ one cripple or defective person, except one 
evented the attendance frum becoming wearisome. In about half en | boy, whom, in the most good-humoured wey, and leu bing heartily, 
~ ofterward we again assembled to prayers, and at sunset service was | they brought to me, observing, ‘You ought to be heothern you have 
repeated; so that, with their morning and evening prayers, they may be | cach lost the right eye.’ 1 acknowledged the connexion, and no doubt 
said to have church five times on a Sunday.” for the future he wiil be called the Captain.” 
Perhaps it will be thought by some that they carry their seriousness | Captain Beechey bas given a more detailed account of the physical 
too for, and that the younger people are not allowed a sufficient quantity | qualities of the Pitcairn islanders. He says they are tall, robust, and 


| of recreation. The exercise and amusement of dancing, once so much healthy ; their average height five feet ten inches: the tallest man mea- 
| resorted to in most of the islands of the Pacific, is here almost excluded. | sured six feet and one quarter of an inch, and the shortest of the adults 


With great difficulty and much entreaty, the visilers prevailed on three | five feet nine inches and one-eighth ; their limbs well proportioned, 
| grown-up ladies to stand up to perform the Otaheiten dance, which they | round, and straight; their feet turning a little inwards. A boy of eight 
consented to with a reluctance that showed it was done only to oblige | years measured tour feet and one inch; another of nine years four feet 
them. It was little more than a shuffling of the feet, sliding past each | three inches. ‘Their simple food and early habits of exereise give them 
| other, and suapping their fingers. ‘They did not long continue this di- | a muscular power and activity not often surpassed. It is recorded on 
| version, cousidering it as too great a levity, and only the three-before- | the island that George Young and Edward Quintal have each carried at 
| mentioned ladies could be prevailed on to exhibit their skill. ‘They ap- | one time a kedge anchor, two sledge hammers, and an armourer’s anvil, 
peared to have little taste for music, either instrumental or vocal. | weighing together upwards of six hundred pounds; and that Quintal 
Adains, when on board.the Blossom for two or three days, made no dif- | once carried a boat (wenty-eight feet in length. In the water they are 
ficulty of joining in the dance, and was remarkably cleerful, but on no | almost as much at home as on land, and can remain almost a whole da 
oceasion neglected his usual devotions. Captain Beechey has no doubt | in the sea. They frequently swim round their little island, the circuit of 
lof the sincerity of his piety. He slept in the same cabin, but would | which is at the least seven miles; and the women are nearly as expert 
| wever get into his cot until the captain was in bed and supposed to be | swimmers as the men. ° 
| asleep, when, in a retired corner of the cabin, he fell ou his knees and ‘The female descendants of the Otaheite women are almost as muscu- 
performed his devotions; and he was always up first in the morning for | lar as the males, and taller than the generality of the sex. Polly Young, 


the same purpose. 

This good old man told Beechey one day that it would add much to | 
his happiness if he would read the marriage ceremony to him and his | 
wife, as he could not bear the idea of living with her without its being | 
done when a proper opportunity should offer, as was now the case. | 
Thongh Adams was aged, and the old woman bad been blind and bed- | 
ridden for several years, Beechey says he made such a point of it that it 


| weuld have been cruel to refuse him. They were accordingly, the fol-| are generally perforated when ‘ 
|lowing day, duly united, and the event noticed in a register by John | a very common cnstom among the natives of the South Sea islands; 


who is not the tallest on the island, measured five feet nine inches and a 
half. The features of both men aud women are regular and well formed ; 
eyes bright and generally hazel, though in a few instances blue: the 
eyebrows thin and rarely meeting; the nose a little flattened, and being 
rather extended at the nostrils, partakes of the Otabeitan character, as 
do the lips, which are broad and strongly sulcated; their ears moderate- 
ly large, and the lobes are invariably united with the cheek; they 
oung, for the reception of flowers, 


; ® ‘0 | Buffet. The marriages that take place among the young people are, | hair black, sometimes curling, sometimes straight; teeth regular and 
get to the village before dark, and to pitch the observatory, every article 


and instrament founda bearer, along asteep path which led to the vil- 
tage, concealed by groups of cocoanut-tress; the females bearing their 
burthens over the most difficult parts without inconvenience. ‘The vil- 
lage consisted of five houses, on a clear piece of ground sloping towards 
the sea. While the men assisted in pitching the tent, the women em- 
ployed themselves in preparing the supper. The mode of cooking was | 
precisely that of Otaheite, by neated stones ina hole made in the ground, 
At young Christian's the table was spread with plates, knives, and forks. 
John Butfet said grace in an emphatic manner, and this is repeated every 
time a fresh guest siisduwn while the meal is going on. So strict are 
they in this respect, that it is mot deemed proper to touch a bit of bread 
without saying grace before and after it. ‘ On one occasion,” says Cap- 
tain Beechey, “ Lhad engaged Adams in conversation, and ke incautious- 
ty took the first mouthful without having said grace; but before he had 
swollowed it he recollected himself, and feeliug as if be had commitied 
a crime, immediately put away what he had in his mouth, and com- 
menced his prayer.” Their rooms and table are lighted up by torches 
made of doodede nuts (aleuriles triloba ), strung upon the fibres of a palm- 
teaf, which form a good substitute for candles. 

It is remarkable enough, that although the female part ef the society 
is highly respected, yet in one instance a distinction is kept up which in 
civilized countries would be deemed degrading. Itis that which is 
rigidly observed in all the South Sea islands, and indeed thoughout al- 
most the whole eastern world, that no woman shall eat inthe presence 
of her husband ; and though this distinction between man and wife is 
not carried quite so far in Pitcairn's Island, it is observed to the extent of 
excluding all women from table when there isa deficiency of seats. It 
seems they defended the custom on the ground that man was made be- 
fore women, and is entitled, therefore, to be first served—a conclusion, 
observes Beechey, “ that deprived us of the company of the women at 
table during the whole of our stay at the island. Far, however, from 
considering themselves neglected, they very good-naturedly chatted 
with us behind our seats, and Sapgee away the flies, and by a gentle tap, 
accidentally +. fully delivered, reminded us oceasionally of the ho- 
nour that was done us.’ The women, when the men had finished, sat 
down to what remained. 

The beds were next prepared. A mattress composed of palm-leaves 
was covered with native cloth made of the paper mulberry -tree, in the 
same manner as in Otubeite; the sheets were of the same material, and 








however, performed by Adams, who makes use of a ring for such occa- | 
sions, which has united every couple on the island since its first settle- | 
ment; the regulated age ander which no man is allowed to marry is | 
twenty, and thatof the woman eighteen. ‘The restrictions with regard | 
to relationship are the same as with us, and are strictly put in torce | 


| When parties are aboutto marry. Adame also officiates at christenings. | 


Captain Beechey observes that these amiable people rigidly adhere to | 
their word and promise, even in cases where the most serupulous among | 
Europeans might think themselves justified in some relaxation of them. 


white. On the whole they are well-looking people. 

Captain Beechey says, the women have ail learned the art of mid- 
wifery; that parturition generally takes place during the night time; 
that the duration of labour is seldom longer than five hours, and has not 
yet in any case proved fatal: but there is no instance of twins, nor of a 
single miscarriage, except from accident. Infants are generally bathed 
three times a day in cold water, and are sometimes not weaned for three 
or four years; but when that does take place, they are fed upon “ po- 
poe,” made of ripe plantains and boiled taro-root rubbed into a paste. 


Thus, George Adams, in his early days, had fallen in love with Polly | Mr. Collie, the surgeon of the Blossom, remarks that nothing is more 
Young, a girl somewhat older than himself; but Polly, for some reason | extraordinary in te history of the island than the uniform good health 


or other, had incautiously declared she never would give her band to | of the children; the teething is easily got over, they have no 


wel com- 


George Adams; who, however, still ae she would one day relent, | plaints, and are exempt from those contagious diseases which affect 


and of course was unremitting in his enc 


eavours to please her; nor was | children in large communities. 


He offered to vaccinate the children as 


he mistaken ; his constancy and his handsome form, which George took | well as all the grown persons; but they deemed the risk of infection of 
every opportunity of displaying before her, softened Polly’s heart, and | small pox to be too small to render that operation necessary. 


she would willingly have givea him her hand. But the vow of her 


| Asa proof how very much simple diet and constant exercise tend to 


youth was not to be got over, and the love-sick couple languished on | the healthful state of the body, the skin of these people, though in such 


from dey to day, victims to the folly of early resolutions. This weighty 


cuse was referred to the British officers, who decided (hat it would be | and their pulses always considerably lower. 


much better to marry than to continue unhappy in consequence of a 
hasty resolution made before the judgment was metured, but Polly's 
scruples still remained, and those who gave their decision left them un- 
married, Captain Beechey, however, lias recently received a letter, 
stating that George Adams and Polly Young had joined hands and 


were happy; but the same letter announced the death of John Adams, | 


which took place in March, 1829. 
The demise of this old patriarch is the most serious loss that could 
have befallen this infant colony. The perfect harmony and content- 


ment in which they appear to live together, the innocence and simpli- | 


city of their manners, their conjugal and parental affection, their moral, 
religious, and virtuous condact, and theiy exemption from any serious vice, 
are all to be ascribed to the exemplary conduct and instructions of old 
John Adams; and it is gratifying to know, that five years efter the visit 
of the Blossom, and one year subsequent to Adams's death, the little co- 
lony continued to enjoy the same uninterrupted state of harmony and 
contentment as before. 

In consequence of a representation made by Captain Beechey when 
there of the distressed state of this little society with regard to the want 


it appeared from their cracking that they were qnite new from the loom, | of certain necessary articles, his Majesty's Government sent out to Valpa- 


or rather the beater. 
comfortable, and inviting to repose; one interruption only disturbed 
their first sleep; this was the melody of the evening bymn, which, after 
the lights were put out, was chanted by the whole family in the middle 
of the room, At early dawn they were also awakened by their moro- 
ing hymn and the family devotion; alter which the islanders all set out to 
their several occupations. Some of the women had taken the Jinen of 
their visitors to wash; others were preparing for the next meal; and 
others were employed in the manufacture of cloth. 

The innocence and simplicity of these interesting young creatures are 
sirongly exemplified in the following description. “ By our bedside 
had already been placed some ripe fruits; and our hats were crowned 
with chaplets of the fresh blossom of the mona or flower-tree ( Morinda 
eitrifolia), which the women had gathered in the freshness of the morn 
ing dew. On looking round the apartment, though it contained several 
beds, we found no partition, curtain, or screens; they had not yet been 
considered necessary. So tar indeed from concealment being thought 
of, when we were aboutto get up, the women, anxious to show their at- 
teation, assembled to wish us good morning, and to inquire in what way 
they could best coniribute to our comforts, and to present us with some 
little gift which the produce of the island afforded. Many persons 
would have felt awkward at rising and dressing before so many pretty 
black-eyed damsels, assembled in the centre of a spacious room; but by 
a little habit we overcame this embarrassment, and found the benefit of 
their services in fetching water as we required it, and in substituting 
clean linen for such as we pulled off.” 

During the stay of the strangers on the island, they dined sometimes 
with one person and sometimes with another, their meals being always 


the same, and consisting of baked pig, yams, and taro, and sometimes | 


sweet potatoes. Coats are numerous on the island, but neither their 
flesh nor their milk is relished by the natives. 
principal food, either boiled, baked, or mixed with cocoanut, made into 
cakes, and eaten with molasses extracted from the tee-root. Taro root 
is no bad substitute for bread; and bananas, plantains, and appoi are 
wholesome and nutritive fruits. The common beverage is water, but 
they make tea from the tee-plant, favoured with ginger, and sweetened 
with the juice of the sugarcane. They but seldom kill a pig, living 
mostly on fruitand vegetables. With this simple diet, early rising, and 
taking a great deal of exercise, they are subject to few diseases; and 
Captain Beechey says, “ they are certainly a finer and more athletic race 
than is usually found among the families of mankind.” 

_ The young children are punctual in their attendance at school, and are 
instructed by John Buffet in reading, writing, and arithmetic; to which 
are added precepts of religion and morality, drawn chiefly from the Bi- 
ble and Prayer Book; than which, fortunately, they possess no others, 
that might mystify and perplex their understandings on religious subjects 
They seldom indulge in jokes or other kinds of levity; and Beechey says 
they are so accustomed to take what is said in its literal meaning, 
that irony was always considered a falsehood in spite of explanation ; 
and that they could not se the propriety of uttering what was not strictly 
true, for any purpose whatever. The Sabbath is w holly devoted to the 
church service, to prayer, reading, and serious meditation ; no work of 
any kind is done on that day, not even cooking, which is prepared on the 
preceding evening. 

“Tattended,” says Beeche 
service well conducted; the prayers were read by Adams, and the les- 
sons by Buffet, the service being preceded by hymns, The greatest de 
votion was apparent in every individual; and in the children there was 
& seriousness unknown in the younger part of our communities at home. 
In the course of the Litany, they prayed for their sovereign and ali the 
royal family, with much apparent loyalty and sincerity. Some family 
prayers which were thought appropriate to their own particular case 
were added to the usual service; and Adams, fearful of leaving out aay 


eosential part, read in addition all those prayers which are intended only 


ich was very well de- 


4s substitutes for others. A sermon followed, wh 


Yams constitute their | 


y, their charch on this day, ond found the | 


The whole arrangement is stated to have been | 80, to be conveyed from thence for their use, a proportion for sixty 


persons, of the following articles: sailors’ blue jackets and trousers, 

flannel waistcoats, pairs of stockings and shoes, women’s dresses, spades, 
mattocks, shovels, pick-axes, trowels, rakes; all of which were taken in 
his Majesty's ship Seringayatam, commanded by Captain the Honoura- 
ble William Waldegrave, who arrived there in March, 1830. 

The ship had searcely anchored when George Young was alongside in 
| his canoe, which he guided by a paddle; and soon after Thursday Octo- 
| ber Christian, in a jolly-boat, with several others, who, having come on 
| board, were invited to breakfast, and one of them said grace as usual both 
| before and after it. The captain, the ehaplain, and some other officers 
| accompanied these natives on shore, and having reached the summit of 
| the first level or plain, which is surrounded by a grove or screen of co- 
coanut-trees, they found the wives and mothers assembled to receive 
them. “Thave brought you a clergyman,” says the captain.-~ God 
bless you," issued from every mouth; * but is he come to stay with us?” 
— No.""—* You bad man, why net ?”—*“ I cannot spare him, he is the 
chaplain of my ship; but L have brought you clothes and other artic!es, 
which King George has sent you.”—* But,” says Kitty Quintal, “ we 
| want food for our souls.” 

* Ourreception,” says Captain Waldegrave, ‘“‘ was most cordial, par- 
| tiealarly that of Mr. Watson, the chaplain; and the meeting of the 
| wives and husbands most affecting, exchanging expressions of joy that 
could not heve been exceeded had they just returned from ak ng ab- 
sence. The men sprang up to the trees, throwing down coconnuts, the 
husks of which were torn off by others with their teeth, and offering us 
the milk. Assoon as we had rested ourselves, they took us to their cot- 
tages, were we dined and slept.” 
At night they all assembled in one of the cottages to hear the after- 
| noon church service performed by Mr. Watson, and Captain Waldegrave 
describes it as a most striking scene. The place chosen was the bed- 
} room of one of the double cottages. or one with an upper story. The 
ascent wes by 


| 


y a broad ladder from the lower room through a trap-dvor. 
The clergyman took his station between two beds, with a lamp burning 
close behind him. In a bed on his right were three infants sound asleep; 
| at the foot of that on his left were three men sitting. On each side and 
in front were the men, some wearing only the simple mara, displaying 
their gigantic figures; others in jackets and trousers, their necks and feet 
bare; behind stood the women, in their modest home-made cloth dresses, 


which entirely covered the form, leaving only the head and feet bare. | 
he girls wore, in addition, a sheet knotted in the manner of a Roman | 


senator's toga, thrown over the right shoulder and under the left arm. 
When the general confession commenced, they all knelt d 


prayer, sowly and distinctly repeating the confession after the clergy- 
man. 

their Sovereign. A sermon followed, from a text which Captain Wal- 
degrave thinks was most happily chosen: “ Fear not, little flock, for it 


is your Father's good pleasure to give you the kingdom.” At the con- 


hymn, when the whole congregation, in good time, sang “ Dy part in 
peace.” 

Captain Waldegrave, like all former visitors, bears testimony to the 
kind disposition and active benevolence of these simple islanders. The 
children he says, are fond and obedient, the parents affectionate and kind 
|; towards their children. None of the party ever heard a harsh word 
|} made use of by one towards another. They never slander or speak ill 

of oneanother. If any question was asked as to the character or con- 
| duct of a particular individual, the answer would probably be s: mething 
| of this kind, “If it could do any good, I would answer yeu; but as it 
cannot, it would be wrong to tell tales; or if the question applied to 
}oue who bad committed a fault they would say, “It would be wrong to 
| tell my neighbour's shame.” The kind and benevolent feeling of these 
amiable people is extended to the surviving widows of the Otaheite men 
| who were slain on the island, and who would be left in helpless and 





J0WD facing | 
| ihe clergyman, with their hands raised to the breast in the attitude of 


They prayed for the King of England, whom they consider as | 


clusion of the service they requested permission to sing their parting | 


robust health, compared with that of the Europeans, always felt cold, 
The doctor examined se- 
veral of them; in the forenoon he found George Young’s only siaty ; 
three others, in the afternoon, after dinner, were siaty-eight, seventy-two, 
| and seventy-six. while those of the officers who stood the heat of the 
| climate best were above eighty. 
| Itisimpossible not to feel a deep interest in the welfare of this little 
society, and at the same time an apprehension that something may hap- 
pen to disturb that barmony and destroy that simplicity of manners 
which have hitherto characterized it. It is to be feared, indeed, that 
| the seeds of discord are already sown. It appears from Captain Wal- 
degrave’s statement, that no less than three Englishmen have found their 
way into this happy society. One of them, John Buffet, mentioned by 
Beechey, is a harmless man, and, as it has been stated, of great use to 
the islanders in his capacity of clergyman and schoolmaster; he is also 
a clever and useful mechanic, as a shipwright and joiner, and is much 
beloved by the community. ‘Two others have since been left on the 
island, one of them, by name John Evans, son of a coachmaker in the 
employ of Long of St. Martin’s Lane, who has married a daughter of 
John Adams, through whom be possesses and cultivates a certain portion 
of land; the third is George Hunn Nobbs, who calls himself registrar, 
schoolmaster, &c., thusinfringing on the privileges of John Buffet; and 
being a person of superior talents, and of exceeding great impudence, 
has deprived Buffet of a great number of his scholars; and hence a suffi- 
cient cause exists of division and dissension among the members of the 
little society, which were never known before. Buffet and Evans sup- 
port themselves by their industry, but this Nobbs not only claims exemp- 
tion from labour in virtue of his office, but also as being entitled toa 
maintenance at the expense of the community. He has married a 
daughter of Charles, and granddaughter to the late Fletcher Christian, 
whose descendants, as captain of the gang, might be induced to claim 
superiority, and which, probably, might be allowed by general consent, 
had they but possessed a moderate share of talent; but it is stated that 
Thursday October and Charles Christian, the sons of the chief muti- 
neer, are ignorant, uneducated men. The only chance for the con- 
tinuance of peace is the general dislike in which this Nobbs is he!d, and 
the gradual intellectual improvement of the rising generation. 

It seems that Adams on his death-bed calle? all the heads of families 
together, and urged them to appointa chief;—this, however, they have 
not done, which makes it the more to be apprehended that Nobbs, by 
his superior talent or cunning, will force himself upon them into that 
situation. Captain Waldegrave thinks, however, that Edward Quintal, 
who possesses the best understanding of any on the island, will in time 
arrive at that honour; his only book is the Bible, but it is quite astonish- 
ing, he observes, what a fund of knowledge ke has derived from it. His 
wile, too, is stated to bea woman of excellent understanding; and their 
eldest boy, William, bas been so carefully educated, that he excels great- 
| ty all the others. The descendants of Young are also said to be persons 
/ generally of promising abilities. q : 

How the patriarch Adams contrived to instil into the minds of these 
people the true principles of religion and morality is quite surprising. 
| He was able to read, but only learned to write in his latter days; and 
| having accomplished this point, he made a scheme of laws by which he 
| succeeded to govern his little community in the way we have seen. The 
leelebration of marriage and baptism was strictly observed according to 
| the rites of the Church of England, but he never ventured on confirma- 
tion and the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. He taught the children 
| the church catechism, the ten commandments, the Lord’s Prayer, and 
the creed, and he satisfied himself that in these were cc mprised all the 
| Christian duties. By the instrumentality of these precepts, drawn from 
| the Book of Common Prayer and the Bible, he was enabled, after the 
slaughter of all his associates, to rear up all the children in the principles 
and precepts of Christianity, in purity of morels, and ina simplicity of 
| manners that have surprised and delighted every stranger tbat hes visi- 
ed the island, 

The whole island, it seems, was partitioned out by Adams among the 
families of the original settlers, so that a foreigner cannot obtain any, ex- 
cept by purchase or marriage. Captain Waldegrave reckons, that eleven- 
| twelfths are uncultivated, and that population is increasing so ray idly, 
that in the course of a century the island will be fully peopled, and that 
the limit may be taken at one thousand souls. 

In 1790 the island was first settled by fifteen men and twelre women 
making a total of twenty-seven. Of these were remaining in 1800 one 
| man and five women with nineteen children, the eldest nine yeers of 
age, making in the whole twenty-five. In 1806 Mr. Folger makes the 
population amount to thirty-six, being an increase of ten in eight years. 
In 1814, six years afterwards, Sir Thomas Stanes states the adult; opula- 
tion at forty, which must be a mistake, as fourteen years before, nine- 
i teen of the twenty-five then existing were children. In 1825 Captain 

Beechey states the whole population at sixty-six; of whom thirty-six 
| were malesand thirty females. And in 1830 Captain Waldegrave makes 
| it amount to seventy-nine ; being an increase of thirteen in five years, 

or twenty per cent., which is a less rapid increase than might be expect- 
| ed; but there can be little doubt it will go on with an accelerated ratio, 
| provided the means of subsistance should not fail them. 
| [These interesting people, according to an article copied by us a few weeks age 
from the United Service Jourpal, have been removed from the island, and cenvey~ 
| ed to Otaheite.) 
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